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Look Ahead to 
LAMBING TIME... 
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Photographed on the ranch of Purina feeder Vaughn Stringer, Fine Sheep Company, Nyssa, Oregon. k 
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Bleating of ewes and lambs is music to the sheepman’s ears... 
and this time is just around the corner! The spring lamb 
crop is in the making right now. Your ewes are building the n 
unborn lambs, making wool and keeping up their own bodies, too. 
i 

Ewes need help to do these jobs profitably. As lambing time 

nears, the amount of bulky feeds the ewe can hold will be € 
reduced, because the lamb is filling her up. She needs a highly ) 
palatable ration that contains body- and wool-building protein, I 
energy- and heat-furnishing carbohydrates, minerals and vitamins. 1 
Purina Range Checkers are research-built, ranch-proved to help é 


the ewes drop husky lambs, produce quality wool, have the 
milk to get lambs off to a quick start and maintain their 

own bodies. Range Checkers contain a variety of carbohydrates 
and protein plus liberal amounts of vitamins and minerals, 
including phosphorus—deficient in much Western range. 
Range Checkers help condition ewes for easy lambing. 





Look ahead to lambing time... See your Purina Dealer 
next time you’re in town and arrange for your winter supply of 
RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


palatable, easy-to-feed Purina Range Checkers. 
Denver + Pocatello * Minneapolis 








Makes a Big Difference 






























Undaunted 


A MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT STEIWER 


A year ago we were talking much of increased production. The 
need for more lamb and wool is still with us, but it is ridiculous to 
ask for, or expect an increase with prices at such a low level. It is 
true that our prices were for a short time extremely high and out of 
4 proportion perhaps with the rest of the economy and it would be worth 
William H. Steiwer a lot to the sheep industry if we could achieve a stability in our prices 

at a level which would reflect a reasonable profit. All of our costs 

seem to be rising constantly. It does not seem possible that we can 

cut our costs down to show a profit on the reduced incomes we now appear to face. We cannot reduce our labor 
costs because of competition with other industries and farming. Our feed costs are steadily mounting. The only 





answer is that our selling prices must rise. We do not need, nor do we expect, the extreme highs we briefly ex- 
perienced last year but somewhere in between we should be able to hope for a price level that will enable us to 
keep our heads above water. 


ii is room for more sheep in this country and a need for them. There are many in this country who do 
not recognize the need of a sheep industry. It is up to us, individually and collectively, to sell the need of our 
industry to those who would sacrifice us on the altar of international trade, in order that they may sell their 
exportable surplus at a higher profit. There are others who would ask us to accept a direct subsidy from the tax- 
payer, in order that they might buy our products more cheaply and sell the end product for a larger profit. Let 


us warn them that they may be the next target of the “free traders” and ask them if they would be willing to 
accept a direct subsidy. 


M Y SERVICE as your President for two years has given me many rewards. Chief of these has been meeting the 
people I have worked with. Knowing the kind of people in the sheep business, with both large and small opera- 
tions, who are working with the various problems, knowing their courage and their ability to stand up under 
adverse conditions, I am confident that we can find a way not only to maintain a sheep industry but also to 


expand it. We may be down now but we are not out and we never will be. We can still look our neighbor in 
the eye, whether friend or foe, and say, as I say to you again, “MERRY CHRISTMAS!” 





December, 1952 
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“The only book of its type and scope in the’ 
English language.” 
—THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


SHEEP DISEASES 


By I. E. NEWSOM, D.V.S., D.Sc. 


Dean Emeritus of Veterinary Medicine, President Emeritus 
of Colorado A. & M. College 


Control of diseases of sheep may make the difference between profit 
and loss to you. 

Newsom covers more than 175 individual disease conditions, classified 
as infectious diseases, non-infectious diseases, parasitic diseases, 
and poisons, including poisonous plants. 

Newsom completely describes symptoms, lesions, diagnosis, treatment, 
control and prevention in clear, easy-to-read text with 118 
illustrations. 

Let Newsom show you how to keep your flock healthy and increase 
your profits through the control of all types of sheep diseases. 


360 pp. 118 figures $7.00 
The Williams & Wilkins Company 
Mt. Royal and Guilford Aves. Baltimore 2, Maryland 








Bright plated steel. Easy to apply and cannot 
be removed without breaking. With consecutive 
numbers and owner’s name—not more than 11 


letters. MEN‘S SHIRTS 


CATTLE SIZE: 100 tags—$3.50 
KEMCO EAR TAGS FOR SHEEP. Tamper Proof 


Style. Light, strong aluminum. With consecutive 
numbers and owner’s name—not more than 10 


Locking Pliers for KEMCO TAGS — $1.50 each 
Specify numbers and name wanted on tags. 


Dept. 32 





a= EAR TAGS 


for Livestock 
Tamper Proof Style 


ORndbton 


200 tags—$6.00 
Locking Pliers for cattle tags—$2.00 each 


WOMEN’S SPORTSWEAR 
a $00 toeeadass LOUNGING ROBES 


Write for catalog of other styles of Ear Tags, BED BLANKETS 
Ear Markers, Tattoos and Poultry Bands. 
KETCHUM MFG. CO., INC. RANCHWEAR 


Lake Luzerne, N. Y. 





BONVUE RANCH 
HEREFORD CATTLE and 
CORRIEDALE SHEEP 
GOLDEN, COLORADO 
The USA’s greatest imported Corriedale 
stud cordially invites your 
inquiry or visit. 


“Always Virgin Wool” 


At Your Dealers 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 
Portland 4, Oregon 























SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


ee a ND, 6 ins Scccccedicievsdevadesesineeed cetccosiotdeccecceces $ 5.00 
Belschner’s Sheep Management and Diseases ........cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccece 10.00 
Clawson’s Western Range and Livestock Industry ............cccccccccccccccccccceeccceeees 5.50 
cena alse cab eeside-sebele'e 1s ened be vd e 6ubees +6esse ces bnedeaqieees 4.00 
QE WUD i.e ru éic 6c cen 6 b-o wide sieciedieccbhsiceereviey ones saute csievieee 4.75 
ed iikde a aadan Wee Seta cad ae cviewasslncseib-c pe cestwevsierdececascceseoees 6.00 
Kelley's Sheep Dogs, Their Maintenance and Training ...............2.ceceeeeeeecccececeees 4.50 
ee 2.50 
I  calain OCI doo 5.0 be Sivas dice cn nseibeencndiedic’ bees duelbeevievesscceecener 7.00 
cna thtnnd ne dh bh bias eU bob Doeveed dp dw teceteesee vo0x'-cseevoceer es 7.50 
es Sr I NE ales éebaccdcodnstoeccccecedoceseseserevessceese 5.00 
ee CE oo. cob ccnccndcbics ct ceccecccesectoccccscesetdecceceeees 7.50 
dart & Smith’s i clic cccugle VMS CK OREO EEDECER HO POR OSC OSCR ODEO RES 6.50 
Wemeweres 25 TOM Beers MTC 22.0 ccccccccccsvccccccscccccccccscccccecceccces 3.50 
ee IT MN SI Soo. cc. d'b.00s co edecsdeecScccewetsesedeveveuccoueccecescoeee 10.00 . 


For Sale by NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
414 Pacific National Life Building 


Salt Lake City 1, Utah 


























COLUMBIAS AND CORRIEDALES 
EXPORTED TO PERU 


R. B. Marquiss and Sons of the Little 
Buffalo Ranch, Gillette, have sold 40 head 
of purebred Columbia ram lambs to Cerro 
de Pasco Corp., Lima, Peru, South Ameri- 
ca. The lambs were trucked to Denver 
to be loaded on a transport plane and 
flown to Lima, Peru. The same company 
is reported as having also bought 100 head 
of Corriedale yearling rams and ram lambs 
from Art King and his son Jerry, well- 
known Corriedale breeders of Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. These sheep were also to be 
flown directly from Denver to Lima, Peru. 
Cerro de Pasco Corp. is reported as own- 
ing one million acres of land and running 
over 200,000 head of sheep as well as 
11,000 head of dairy cattle. Its ranches 
are at an altitude of 12,000 to 15,000 feet. 
It is reported the purchase of these two 
breeds of rams was made to see which is 
best suited for that country, with the ulti- 
mate aim the improvement of the wool of 
the domestic sheep. 


ARRIVAL OF HERDERS 


The California Range Association re- 
ported on November 17th that 280 sheep- 
herders had arrived in the U. S. at that 
date and more were on their way. 


COLORADO SEWING CONTEST 


FEATURED IN DENVER POST 

Two beautiful girls dressed in “Western 
Wool for Winter Wear,” along with some 
playful lambs, were given cover distinction 
in the Empire Section of the Denver Post 
on October 26th. Tied in with the picture 
was an inside story on Colorado’s Make It 
Yourself—With Wool contest. 


MEAT ON TELEVISION 


The latest television activity of the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board - will 
spread visual education on meat cuts and 
cookery over the country through the facil- 
ities of 60 or more stations on the NBC 
television network. 

The Board has just been invited to par- 
ticipate in the televised version of the Na- 
tional Farm and Home Hour to be pre- 


The National Wool Grower 
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sented Tuesday, December 2nd at 2 p.m., 
central standard time, from the Interna- 
tional Live Stock Exposition. 

Representing the Board on this coast- 
to-coast telecast will be M. O. Cullen, di- 
rector of the Department of Meat Merchan- 
dising, and Miss Helen Wolcott of the 
Department of Home Economics. 


HALF OF PCA’S NOW COMPLETELY 
OWNED BY FARMERS 


Farmers now completely own more than 
half of the 499 production credit associa- 
tions in the country, according to an an- 
nouncement made October 22, 1952, by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. Re- 
payment of the last of the Government 
owned stock by eight of the group (six in 
North Carolina and two in Kentucky) 
brought the total of completely owned farm 


associations to 252... . The 475,000 mem- 
bers of the 499 production credit associa- 


tions which serve all sections of the country 
borrowed $1.4 billion from the credit co- 
operatives to produce farm crops and live- 
stock in the year ending June 30, 1952. 
These farmers have an investment of $89.4 
million in the capital stock in the 499 asso- 
ciations. The accumulated earnings of these 
associations total $89.1 million. 


CHRISTMAS COVER 


“This picture,” writes Will C. Minor of 
Fruita, Colorado, “was taken a few minutes 
before sunrise. While a winter range scene, 

it was actually 

s made on October 

29, 1948, while 
' the sheep were 














, still on summer 
f range, after an un- 
* expected early 
; snowstorm — ten 
inches falling dur- 
_ ing the night. The 
i sheep belong to 

Irving Beard of 

Fruita and the pic- 
ture was taken on his Enoch Lake Ranch 
at an elevation of 9,000 feet, on Pinon 
Mesa in Mesa County, Colorado.” 


December, 1952 





You protect your valuable 
papers in a strong box... 
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Protect Your Valuable Wool 
in Dependable Bemis Wool Bags! 


Whichever type of Bemis Wool Bags you use (standard 
Burlap, the special Angus Burlap, which only Bemis 
imports, or laminated-textile waterproof) ... you get 


VY Dependable Strength 

Y¥ Dependable Size 

Y¥ Dependable Weight 

VY Dependable Deliveries 

VY Special Bemis Rolled Hem Tops 


P rotect your valuable wool in the type 
of Bemis Wool Bags that best meets your 
need. Depend on Bemis, too, for your paper 
fleece twine. Ask for the complete story. 


Boise, Id. * Boston * Brooklyn * Buffalo * Denver 

Chicago ¢ Houston « Indianapolis « Kansas City 

Los Angeles* Minneapolis* New Orleans* Omaha 

New York * Oklahoma City * Phoenix « St. Louis 

Philadelphia * San Francisco * Salt Lake City 
Seattle * Wichita 
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NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


W. H. Steiwer, Fossil, Oregon 


Honorary Presidents 
Rich, Burley, Idaho 

ardlaw, Del Rio, Texas 
Drumheller, Walla Walla, Washington 
N. Winder, Craig, Colorado 
Sylvan J. Pauly, Deer Lodge, Montana 
Howard Vaughn, Dixon, California 


Ray W. Willoughby, San Angelo, Texas 
John A. Reed, Kemmerer, Wyoming 
Wallace Ulmer, Miles City, Montana 
John H. Breckenridge, Twin Falls, Idaho 
Don Clyde, Provo, Utah 


Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
J. M. Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Assis ry 
Edwin E. Marsh, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Executive Committee 
J. A. Sinnott, Glendale, Arizona 
Raymond Anchordoguy. Red Bluff, California 
Dan McIntyre, Hotchkiss, Colorado 
David Little, Emmett, Idaho 
Howard Doggett, Townsend, Montana 
E. R. Marvel, Battle Mountain, Nevada 
Gerald E. Stanfield; Weiser, Idaho 
Warren E. Johnson, Spearfish, South Dakota 
John T. Williams, Sanderson, Texas 
. V. Hatch, Panguitch, Utah 
Russell D. Brown, Vantage, Washington 
Harold Josendal, Casper, Wy 


Affiliated Organizations 


Arizona Wool Growers Association 


14 East Jefferson St., Phoenix 
rt W. Lockett, President 
H. B. Embach, Secretary 


California Wool Growers Association 
151 Mission Street, San Francisco 
Raymond Anchordoguy, President 

. P. Wing, Secretary 

Colorado Wool Growers Association 


Drovers’ Bldg., 1408 East 47th Ave., Denver 
Dan McIntyre, President 
Brett Gray, Jr., 


Idaho Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 2598, Boise 

David Little, President 

. Claar, Secretary 

Montana Wool Growers Association 


Livestock Building, 7 Edwards St., Helena 
Howard Doggett, President 
Everett E. Shuey, Secretary 


Nevada Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 1429, Reno 

. R. Marvel, President 

John E. Humphrey, Secretary 
Oregon Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 256, Pendleton 

Gerald E. Stanfield, President 
Victor W. Johnson, Secretary 


Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association 


Cactus Hotel Bidg., San Angelo 
Penrose B. Metcalfe, President 
Ernest L. Williams, Secretary 


Utah Wool Growers Association 
361 Union Pacific — Bldg., Salt Lake City 


J. A. Hooper, Secretary 


Washington Wool Growers Association 
110 East Chestnut Street, Yakima 
Russell dent 


A. E. Lawson, Secretary 

Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 
Association 

Warren E. Johnson, President 

H. J. Devereaux, Secretary 

Wyoming Weol Grewers Association 


McKinley 
Harold Josendal, 
J. B. Wilson, Secre 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES—Payment of dues in the National Wool Growers Association includes a year’s 
subscription to the National Wool Grower. Dues and subscriptions are received along with state associa- 
tion dues by the secretaries shown for the following states: Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington and Wyoming. 
per year; 50 cents per copy. Entered as Second Class Matter, January, 1913, at the Post Office at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage 
provided for in section 1103. Act of October 8, 1917, authorized August 23, 1918. 
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Your Associations and the Industry 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
OF 1982 








% LABOR 


% APPLICATION OF “BUY AMERICAN” ACT 
TO WOOL 


%& WOOL PRICE SUPPORT PROGRAM 


%e SUSPENSION OF PRICE CONTROLS 


% INCREASED PRODUCTION PROGRAM 


LABOR 


The need for adequate, dependable herders and 
other labor has been a long standing problem of the 
sheep industry. A 1948 survey conducted by the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association revealed that one 
of the most important reasons for reduction in sheep 
numbers. during the last decade was scarcity of quali- 
fied, dependable labor. 


Accomplishments during 1952 should go a long 
way toward alleviating our labor problems. As a 
result of the special efforts of the representatives of 
the California Range Association and the National 
Wool Growers Association, together with the assist- 
ance of State wool growers’ associations, S.2549 be- 
came law on April 9, 1952. This bill provides for the 
issuance of 500 special visas to foreign sheepherders. 
Movement of these men to the United States is now 
under way. Your organization also worked diligently 
and successfully for passage of the Omnibus Immi- 
gration Bill which became law June 27, 1952. Six 
months after enactment of this bill, provisions go into 
effect stating that 50 percent of the immigration quota 
for any country will be held for people from that 
particular country who have skills needed in the 
United States. 











“Now that you’ve got 
someone under the new 
sheepherder bill, how are 
you ever going to get our 
sheep to understand the 
Basque language?” 














APPLICATION OF “BUY-AMERICAN ACT” 
TO WOOL 


Your National Wool Growers Association, working 
with its friends in Congress, aided in the passage of 
the Berry Amendment to the Defense Appropriations 
Act, making it mandatory to use domestic wool in 
defense purchases, when a satisfactory quality and 
sufficient quantity are available. However, further 
work was necessary to insure proper interpretation of 
the Berry amendment by the War Munitions Board. 
Interpretation by the Board was finally announced 
early in October, 1952, requiring use of domestic wool 
in defense contracts for woolen fabrics when a suffi- 
cient quantity and quality is available at prices no 
higher than 10 percent above the Government support 
level. Application of this amendment should 
strengthen the domestic wool market. 


“Thanks to the BUY- 
AMERICAN AMENDMENT, 
I'm furnishing the wool for 
our boys.” 





WOOL PRICE SUPPORT PROGRAM 


Through the efforts of your National Wool Growers 
Association and affiliated organizations at meetings 
in Washington, D. C. during early 1952, a non-recourse 
loan program on wool was established and originally 
made effective through December 31, 1952. On Octo- 
ber 31, 1952, various closing dates applying to loans 
and purchase under the 1952 program were extended 
an additional three months. The 1952 program 
supports wool at an average national level of 54.2 
cents per grease pound. Under the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, the Government is obligated to support wool 
at between 60 and 90 percent of parity and at a level 
within this range which will encourage an annual 
production of 360 million pounds of shorn wool.. While 
no grower is forced to tender his wool to the Govern- 
ment, no doubt all growers will appreciate the neces- 
sity of a support program in 1952 due to a stagnant 
wool market. 

The average support price for wool shorn or pulled 
during 1953 will also be at 90 percent of parity, ac- 
cording to announcement made by the Secretary of 
Agriculture on October 31, 1952. Actual support prices 
will be announced about April 1, 1953, on the basis 
of 90 percent of the March 15th parity price. No 1952- 
produced wools will be eligible for support under the 
1953 program. 
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SUSPENSION OF PRICE CONTROLS 


Through the efforts of various segments of your in- 
dustry the following actions have taken place in 1952 
in regard to price.controls on the products of the 
sheep industry: 


Price controls were suspended on wool on April 
22nd. While of no direct benefit to growers due to 
1952’s sagging wool market, this does mean less Gov- 
ernment control over the wool industry and relief for 
the manufacturing industry from the burden of keep- 
ing records. 


All wholesale ceiling prices on lamb, yearling and 
mutton were suspended October 29, 1952. At the same 
time grading and grademarking requirements were 
also suspended. 


“After we're married, Phil 
says he'll show you how 
lambing should be done, 
how you _ should shear, 
when you should market 
your lambs, what price 
you should get for them 
and everything! He works 
for the O.P.S.!" 


INCREASED PRODUCTION PROGRAM 


For the last three years the National Wool Growers 
Association has been endeavoring to encourage an 
increase in the nation’s stock sheep. In August of 
1951 a Committee for Increased Production was ap- 
pointed to formulate a positive program. After a 


number of meetings and with the aid and assistance * 


of various segments of the industry, a brochure was 
published setting forth the reasons for the need of 
such a program, the problems which confronted the 
industry and the recommendations for the accomplish- 
ment of the program. (See May, 1952 NATIONAL 
WOOL GROWER.) 


The initial step in the increased production pro- 
gram was successfully launched at a dinner-meeting 
in Washington, D. C. on April 30, 1952 before the 
members of Congress and Executive Departments of 
Government.: (See June, 1952 NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWER.) 


There are numerous reasons for such a program 
by producers: 


(1) From the standpoint of the welfare of our coun- 
try, domestic production is not sufficient to clothe 
even our armed forces at present numbers. 


(2) There are always civilian requirements which 
must be met. 


(3) Present lamb production is such that the needs 
for normal channels of trade are not filled and as a 


“Boy! We've got a job!” 


consequence retail outlets are unable to stock a prod- 
uct, the supply of which is so uncertain. 

(4) In addition to the loss of a most nutritive food 
for human consumption, there is a waste of natural 
forage resources. 

A long-range program for increasing sheep num- 
bers and thereby increasing lamb and wool produc- 
tion will require action in six important ways: (1) 
Through the assurance of an adequate supply of com- 
petent sheepherding labor; (2) Through a uniform 
code of Federal land use; (3) Through effective means 
of improving the health and physical welfare of 
sheep; (4) Through more cooperation of all segments 
of the wool and meat producing industry and the 
Government in research and education work and 
dissemination of findings; (5) Through the participa- 
tion of sheep producers in meeting and counseling 
with Government agencies on programs which affect 
the sheep industry; and (6) Through adequate im- 
port duties to provide for the protection of domestic 
producers, labor and taxpayers. 


WORK 


—STILL IN PROGRES S— 


%& SECTION 22 APPLICATION 


%& APPLICATION OF COUNTERVAILING DUTIES 


te FREIGHT RATES 


% ELIMINATION OF SHEEP DISEASES 


SECTION 22 APPLICATION 


Last spring efforts were made by your National 
Wool Growers Association to have Section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act invoked with regard to 
wool imports. This section provides that when an 
agricultural commodity is under a Government sup- 
port program, if the Secretary of Agriculture has 
reason to believe that such program is being or may 
be rendered ineffective because of imports coming 
into this country, he then reports his belief to the 
President. If the President agrees with the*Secretary, 
he asks the United States Tariff Commission to de- 
termine the facts. Then if the President, on analysis 
of the facts, feels that the Government program is or 
tends to be rendered ineffective, he shall levy a fee 
or impose a quota. 


Through the efforts of our friends in Congress the 
Secretary of Agriculture advised the President that 
wool imports were interfering with the Government 
support program. The President then requested an 
investigation by the Tariff Commission and they in 
turn set hearings for September 29th. Your National 
Wool Growers Association, together with the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation, the Pacific Wool Grow- 
ers, the Western Wool Handlers Association, the Na- 
tional Council of Farmer Cooperatives and the Na- 
tional Grange, supported the Department of Agricul- 
ture in its contention that the wool support program 
was being interfered with, A good case was pre- 
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ted. A rec dation favorable to our point of 
view is anticipated from the Tariff Commission and 
based upon this decision we hope the President will 
apply fees sufficient to protect the program. These 
import fees would be in addition to the present duty 
of 25.5 cents per clean pound on apparel wools. 





APPLICATION OF COUNTERVAILING DUTIES 


Section 303 of the Tariff Act of 1930 makes it man- 
datory upon the Secretary of the Treasury to apply 
countervailing duties on imported wools from coun- 
tries which, through manipulation of currencies or 
otherwise, have given grants or bounties to their 
producers which permit foreign wool and wool top 
to enter this country below prices necessary to sus- 
tain the various segments of our own _ industry. 
Numerous representations have been made by our 
friends in Congress and ourselves for the imposition 
of these mandatory duties on account of the action 
taken by the Governments of Argentina and Uruguay. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, however, has not de- 
termined that grants or bounties have been given 
and, therefore, no action has been taken. We are 
continuing to press for application of countervailing 
duties. 


FREIGHT RATES 


Your National Wool Growers Association is for- 
tunate in having an ever-vigilant Traffic Department 
which, under the direction of Charles E. Blaine, keeps 
the association informed of all traffic and freight rate 
matters which affect the sheep industry. In 1952 the 
freight bill auditing service of this department has 
again been made available to members at 50 percent 
less than the customary fee, which is claimed only 
in the event funds are recovered. Substantial savings 
through refunds on overcharges have been obtained 
for our members using this service. 


ELIMINATION OF SHEEP DISEASES 


Healthy, disease-free sheep are important to the 
welfare of the industry at all times. Two major health 
problems of the industry on which work is already 
under way and which we aim to combat and control 
during 1953, are: 


Scabies 


During the fiscal year which closed June 30, 1952, 
an additional $50,000 was appropriated by the Fed- 
eral Government for scabies eradication work. This 
additional appropriation was a result of the efforts 
of the National Wool Growers Association and allied 
organizations started in 1951 in behalf of complete 
eradication of scabies in the United States. This 
money is being used during 1952 in the Federal 
quarantine area of Louisiana and Mississippi where 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, in cooperation with 
State officials, has made good progress in the un- 
fenced, piney woods regions. Congress has also ap- 
propriated $173,200 to conduct scabies eradication 
work during the 1952-53 fiscal year. Our aim is to 
kili the last mite. 





Vibriosis 


During 1952 the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion has conducted a survey, revealing abortion losses 
from Vibrio fetus in nine Western States and eight 
farm States. Due to the seriousness of this problem 
in several States, a meeting was called in Salt Lake 
City, August 20th, to discuss this threat. Growers, 
veterinarians and other representatives from eight 
States were’ in attendance. As a result of this meet- 
ing a committee of five has been appointed to de- 
termine a research program and research facilities 
available. 


On September 2lst, this. committee, with the as- 
sistance of technical advisors, formulated a proposed 
research program to be carried on through State 
agricultural colleges in seven Western States. Agri- 
cultural experiment stations in all other States are 
also being invited to cooperate in this research pro- 
gram. 


While control of the organism causing these abor- 
tion losses appears to be a major task of research, 
the aim of your National Wool Growers Association 
is solution of this problem. 


“Will they be surprised! 
They said we _  couldn’t 
even shoot a gun, let 
alone bag a deer!” 


RESEARCH 
AND 
PROMOTION 








+ LAMB 
% WOOL 


3% GOVERNMENT RESEARCH STUDIES 
ON SHEEP 


LAMB 


Collection of funds for lamb education and promo- 
tion work is continuing during 1952. Under the 75 
cents per car deductions, income available in the 


“Never, Never, Never say 
that again! ‘Lamb Stew’ 
is something we NEVER 
mention around here!” 
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special fund for this work as of October 31, 1952, 
was $15,996.05. The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board is continuing its education and promotion work 
on lamb during 1952 through: 

1. Meat Research at Five Educational Institutions. 
These current research programs and other fact- 
finding studies of the Meat Board during the past 
few years are placing meat in a new light, showing 
its importance in the diet of all age levels, revealing 
that meat is a real source of essential nutrients and 
throwing more light on the role of meat in the diet for 
the treatment of various diseases. Research has 
shown lamb to be especially nutritious in supplying 
essential food nutrients for growth and health. 

2. Television as an Educational Medium. Meat 
programs of the Board and motion pictures, both 
presented on television, have reached millions from 
coast to coast during 1952. 

3. Nationwide Cooking Schools. Housewives all 
over the nation have seen the Board's expert home 
economists prepare and cook various cuts of lamb 
during 1952. The Board is also continuing its distribu- 
tion of the “What About Lamb” encyclopedia spon- 
sored by the National Wool Growers Association, and 
financed with the Association's special lamb promo- 
tion fund. 

4. Special Newspaper Features on Lamb. The Meat 
Feature Department of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board has distributed twelve special lamb pro- 
motion pieces to 228 leading U. S. dailies with a com- 
bined circulation of 26 million, during the first half 
of 1952. 


“Darn these _ synthetic 
sweaters made from milk! 
Next time I’m going to in- 
sist on 100 percent wool.” 





WOOL 


The Wool Bureau, Inc., which conducts the wool 
promotion work of the American Wool Council and 
the International Wool Secretariat in the United 
States, is continuing a greatly expanded program 
during 1952 to keep America wool conscious. Many 
pages could be written on the 1952 work of the 
Bureau. A few of the important activities of the 12 
departments of. the Bureau include: 

1. Sales training programs for retail stores on both 
men’s and women’s wear. 

2. Films featuring wool shown on television and 
reaching an estimated audience of 15 million. 

3. Exhibits on the “Seven Wonders of Wool” for 
use at state fairs, agricultural shows and other spe- 
cial events throughout the nation. 

4. Brochures and educational pamphlets which 
describe wool’s unique qualities. 

5. Newspaper features throughout the nation on 
wool fashions which give the wool industry thousands 
of inches of free advertising space. 

6. The Home Sewing Contest which interests young 
women in the sterling qualities of wool fabrics. 

7. Expansion of the California office of the Bureau 
to reach wool users and prospective wool users in 





the heavily populated and growing West Coast areas. 

8. Radio programs and speeches before consumer 
and trade groups by experienced Wool Bureau per- 
sonnel. 


The American Wool Council, Inc. is continuing 
its financial support in 1952 of the wool re- 
search project at the Textile Research Institute at 
Princeton University. Two significant facts have been 
brought to light by this project: (1) Periods of rest 
to overcome fatigue resulting from different conver- 
sion processes reduce breakage and improve spin- 
ning and weaving qualities of wool fibers; and (2) 
The core test for determining shrinkage is reliable. 











“Sorry you feel that way, 
Mary — but I feel that 
everyone should cooperate 
with the Association!” 


GOVERNMENT RESEARCH STUDIES ON SHEEP 


While few projects of the Agricultural Research 
Administration relate specifically to sheep, the indus- 
try will no doubt benefit from general projects of this 
Federal agency. Present research applying to sheep 
as well as other animal species includes studies on 
marketing, improved distribution of market news, and 
development of new livestock feeds. 

Work has also been carried on at the U. S. Sheep 
Experiment Station, Dubois, Idaho on the improve- 
ment of Rambouillets, particularly in developing 
open faced sheep. This station has also developed 
a method of selecting Rambouillet lambs at weaning 
age for breeding purposes instead of waiting until 
they are yearlings which is a substantial contribution 
to economy and effectiveness in sheep breeding. The 
detrimental effect of inbreeding of Rambouillets on 
body weight, fleece weight, staple length, and condi- 
tion of fleece has likewise been revealed by studies 
at Dubois. Possibility of improving the Columbia and 
Targhee breeds is also being studied at this station. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry has been working 
on the internal parasite problem. Primary studies 
show what new treatments are effective against sheep 
tapeworm. They are the metallic arsenates of cal- 
cium, cobalt, copper and iron. If these new treatments 
ultimately prove to be as effective as indicated, they 
will be a great boon to the industry. 

In any consideration of research work, we must 
take into account the effective work of the experi- 
mental and agricultural colleges and other educa- 
tional institutions. 

Research has been defined as the “essential in- 
gredient of progress.” It is also very costly. For this 
reason the sheep industry must depend on the Agri- 
cultural Research Administration of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the experimental and agricultural 
colleges and other institutions to carry on the major 
portion of this work. Your Association, through repre- 
sentation on Government research committees, is 
endeavoring to see that the sheep industry is recog- 
nized with a fair share of research projects on sheep, 
lambs and wool. 





x 


x 
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The most elaborate century of fashion was between 1700 and 1800. 
Women wore colorful and bouffant, crinoline skirts and mantles. 
Men’s fashions vied with women’s in elegance and vivid colors. 


OOLEN fashions of the past 1,000 years 

were on display on four-inch-high 

figures in a recent exhibition at the National 
Art Gallery, Sydney, New South Wales. 

The exhibition was arranged by the In- 
ternational Wool Secretariat, London, and 
brought to Australia by the Australian Wool 
Board. It will be shown in all Australian 
States before touring the United States of 
America, Canada and Europe. 

The tiny plasticene models, perfectly 
dressed to the smallest detail, were made 
by Peter McAndrew, a young English 
sculptor. It took him two years of research 
and work before all the figures were com- 
pleted, the clothes made, the backgrounds 
designed and the models mounted in their 
cases. 

Each case contains figures showing the 
change in fashion over a century. The 
most startling changes are those which took 
place during the last half-century—from the 
ornate sweeping skirts of 1900, the dowdy 
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Woolen garments fashioned between 1000 and 1100 show the simple 
severity of Anglo-Saxon homespun woolen clothing and the more 
ornate dress after the Norman invasion of England in 1066. 










The fashions of the century between 1400 and 1500 show the trend 
in men’s clothing from the short jerkin, woolen hose and elongated 
shoes to the elaborate dress of the Tudor period. Although the 
women still wore wimple head-dresses, their long narrow skirts were 
replaced by fuller skirts over woolen underskirts. 


in women’s clothes. 





The 50-year period from 1900 to 1950 shows the most radical changes 
All of the pictures of the exhibition of 1000 
years’ fashions in wool are Australian Official Photographs, taken 


by J. Lazern. The captions are by Marjorie Thomson. 


A Thousand Years’ Fashions in Wool 


By MARJORIE THOMSON 
costumes at the end of the first World War, 
the short, shapeless dresses of the late 
1920’s, and the gangling 1930's, to the 
smart streamlined dresses of today. 

Included in the exhibition are 50 framed 
pictures showing the progress in wool grow- 
ing, spinning, weaving and selling over the 
centuries. 

A sharp contrast is provided by pictures 
of a New York State farm in 1860 when 
the broker weighed and bought the fleece 
on the spot after the sheep was shorn, and 
of the excitement and spirited bidding at a 
modern wool auction. Sheep-shearing by 
hand in Provence, France, in the 15th cen- 
tury, in Nebraska, U.S.A., in 1870 and in 
Australia in 1871 are shown alongside the 
picture of a large and busy modern shear- 
ing shed. 

The development of modern breeds of 
sheep from the ancient Asian and African 
fat tail varieties is shown by other interest- 
ing pictures, together with the manufactur- 


ing methods employed in ancient times and 
the progress from hand toil and home in- 
dustry to today’s huge, labor-saving fac- 
tories. 

A photostat of a document used in the 
time of Charles II of England (1649-1685), 
when the law decreed that everyone must 
be buried in a woolen shroud, is of historic 
interest. The document, found recently at 
a small inn in the Cotswold Hills district in 


England, is of a kind that had to be com- 
pleted and sworn before a Justice of the 
Peace after a funeral as proof of compli- 
ance with the Act for Burying in Woolen, 
enforced to foster the industry. The docu- 
ment testified that the coffin was lined only 
with wool and that the shroud was made 
of “sheep’s wool only and not with any 
cloth, stuff or any other thing whatsoever 
made or mingled with flax, hemp, silk, gold 


or silver of any other material.” 

































The Belle Fourche, South Dakota, High School Band welcomed wool growers to that city 
for the 15th annual convention of the Western South Dakota Sheep Growers Association, 
October 29th and 30th.—_NWGA Photo 


Sun Shines on South Dakota Convention 


ARM, sunny, perfect weather was no 

doubt a factor in the excellent at- 
tendance at the 15th annual convention of 
the Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 
Association in Belle Fourche, October 29th 
and 30th. Another probable factor con- 
tributing to the good attendance was the 
interest and concern of sheep growers in 
the solution of at least one of the pressing 
problems which has faced the industry dur- 
ing 1952; namely, the lack of a market 





Sena 


At the South Dakota Convention: First, left to right, Thorval Jensen, 
Belle Fourche; Alfred J. Burke, Hoover: Art Jeremiason, Belle Fourche; 
Mrs. and Mr. Rudie Mick, St. Onge; Ferd Hoffman, Belle Fourche; 
Martin Tenant, Camp Crook: Ed Nilson, Belle Fourche. Second, left, 
H. W. Jacobsen of Castle Rock and Chris J. Carlson of Belle Fourche, 
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for domestic wool. 

Speakers from a wide area engaged close 
attention of the delegates and, coupled 
with discussions from the floor of the con- 
vention, made this meeting, as one speaker 
expressed it, “the most interesting I have 
attended in years.” Harold Haecker, U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service; Mrs. Rudie 
Mick, President, Women’s Auxiliary to the 
Western South Dakota Sheep Growers As- 
sociation; T. W. Glaze, Swift and Com- 


pany; Leonel Jensen, Commissioner, South 
Dakota Department of Game, Fish and 
Parks; J. B. Wilson, Secretary, Wyoming 
Wool Growers Association; Edwin E. 
Marsh, Assistant Secretary, National Wool 
Growers Association; Sam H. Bober, pio- 
neer seedman of Newell, South Dakota 
and Charles E. Hughes, Armour’s Live- 
stock Bureau, all made interesting talks. 

Of course, the outlook for the wool mar- 
ket came in for considerable discussion. 
The South Dakota Sheep Growers Associa- 
tion, as well as individuals in the State, 
aided materially in the passage of Con- 
gressman Berry’s amendment of the De- 
fense Appropriations Act, which should 
mean increased use of domestic wool for 
defense purposes. The consensus was that 
this measure would strengthen the domes- 
tic wool market. 


Enhancing the convention were some 
very attractive displays of the Wool 
Bureau, Inc., including one exhibit “The 
Seven Wonders of Wool.” Movies of sheep 
production in Australia and South Africa 
and wool processing in the United States 
added to the interest of the convention 
sessions. 

Bouquets are in order to Mrs. Rudie 
Mick, President, South Dakota Women’s 
Auxiliary and also the South Dakota 
women who assisted her in the “Make It 
Yourself—With Wool” contest. A unique 
feature, which has become an annual event 
of the South Dakota convention, was the 
“Youth in Wool” parade featuring 25 pre- 
school children in the latest in wool cloth- 
ing for youngsters. 


Officers were re-elected for the coming 
year as follows: Warren E. Johnson, Spear- 
fish, president; Edward Waara, Buffalo, 
vice president; and Harry J. Devereaux, 
Rapid City, secretary-treasurer. 


the only man present at the convention with four sons in the sheep 
business. Third, left to right, Frank Swope of Orient, W. H. Warren 
of Fairpoint, D. Wayne George of Spearfish and Warren Johnson, 
also of Spearfish, president of the Western South Dakota Sheep 
Growers Association—NWGA Photos 
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Following are resolutions adopted at the 
convention. 


Urge inspection and quarantine agencies 
of South Dakota to strictly enforce importa- 
tion, inspection and quarantine statutes of 
the State and regulations of the Livestock 
Sanitary Board to insure, so far as possible, 
that sheep coming into the State are free 
from infectious diseases and parasites. Also, 
urged enactment of further legislation to 
strengthen inspection and quarantine laws 
of South Dakota. 


PREDATOR CONTROL 


Expressed appreciation and commendation 
to the South Dakota Department of Game, 
Fish and Parks and the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service for their effective, cooperative 
predatory animal control program. Recom- 
mended that the present program be con- 
tinued and that the South Dakota Depart- 
ment of Game, Fish and Parks continue to 
make the sum of $20,000 available annually 
to the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service for 
predatory animal control. Also, reconfirmed 
association support for retention of present 
bounty law and resistance to any efforts to 
reduce present bounties on coyotes. Also, 
urged that should the matter be brought yp 
for amendment, efforts be made to return 
the bounty on coyotes to the original amount. 

Requested 1953 South Dakota legislature 





to take favorable action on recommendation 
of Legislative Research Council that $10,000 
be appropriated to enable the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to cooperate with the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service in the control 
of rodents and injurious small animals, to 
insure greater conservation of feed and 
forage. 

Demanded that brand and transportation 
laws of South Dakota be rigidly enforced in 
order to hold livestock larceny to a minimum. 
Also asked that brand inspection laws of 
South Dakota be amended to include sheep. 


WOOL 


Expressed sincere appreciation to Sena- 
tors Case and Mundt and Congressmen 
Berry and Lovre for their untiring efforts in 
securing passage of the Berry Amendment 
and also for their other efforts in behalf of 
the sheep and livestock industry. 

Urged extension of the loan period on 1952 
wools and extension of program to include 
the 1953 clip. 

Urged Berry Amendment to be included in 
the “Buy American Act” and also in the 
1953 Armed Forces Appropriations Act. 

Urged that method of calculating parity 
prices be revised so that parity price of 
wools will be placed more in line with parity 
prices of other commodities. 

Urged National Wool Growers Association 
to open a permanent office in Washington, 


D. C. for purpose of keeping Congressmen, 
Senators and public informed of conditions 
and needs of sheep and wool industry. 

Expressed thanks and appreciation to of- 
ficers and members of South Dakota Ladies 
Auxiliary for their untiring efforts in promo- 
tion of wool, lamb and mutton. 


Expressed wholehearted support of efforts 
to promote the establishment of a scouring 
plant or woolen mill at or near Belle Fourche, 
South Dakota, to utilize new artesian well 
recently drilled. 


Favored enactment of parity tariff because 
it reduces need of support programs, removes 
stigma of subsidies from the producer, saves 
the taxpayers’ money and would assure im- 
portation of competing foreign wool at not 
less than the parity: price of domestic wool. 


THANKS 


Expressed thanks to the people of the City 
of Belle Fourche, its mayor, City Council and 


other officers, the Belle Fourche Chamber of . 


Commerce, the high school authorities, par- 
ticularly the home economics department 
responsible for the annual convention ban- 
quet, and all others cooperating in making 
the convention successful. 


Also expressed thanks to the press of South 
Dakota and particularly the newspapers of 
Belle Fourche for the publicity given to the 
association and the convention. 





Janift and Duck Problems Highlented at California Mee 


STABLISHMENT of a more adequate 

tariff on wool and the prevention of a 
repetition of the disastrous duck depreda- 
tion of the past fall were the focal points 
of two major discussions at the 92nd an- 
nual convention of the California Wool 
Growers Association on October 30th and 
31st, San Francisco, the city by the Golden 
Gate. Both subjects were covered by panels 
of men well fitted to take part in the 
presentations. 

The question of how to secure an ade- 
quate tariff on wool, one which would pre- 
vent subsidized foreign wool from causing 
a collapse of the domestic wool growing 
industry, was treated under the title of 
“Parity Tariff for Wool.” This panel dis- 
cussion was the highlight of the first after- 
noon session and resulted in the associa- 
tion’s recording itself in favor of the parity 
tariff proposal, which would provide that 
whenever foreign wool is landed in the 
United States with the present duty paid, 
at a price below parity as established by 
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the Department of Agriculture for domes- 
tic wool at the beginning of the marketing 
season, an additional fee amounting to the 
difference between the landed cost of the 
foreign wool and domestic wool parity shall 
be applied by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. Stuart R. Ward, Executive Secretary, 
Commonwealth Club of California, was 
moderator of the discussion, and panelists 
included W. H. Steiwer, President, Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association; J. M. 
Jones, Executive Secretary, National Wool 
Growers Association; Dr. Harry R. Well- 
man, Vice President, Agricultural Sciences, 
University of California; United States 
Congressmen John Phillips and A. Oakley 
Hunter; Allen F. Mather, Assistant Execu- 
tive Secretary, Agricultural Council of Cali- 
fornia; and Roy A. Ward, -Manager, Pacific 
Wool Growers. 

The panel discussion on duck depreda- 
tion on the morning of the second day was 
chairmanned by John Irola, vice president 


of the California Association. To ward off 
a reoccurrence of the past season’s episode 
in which thousands of dollars of damage 
was done by the arrival of millions of ducks 
on their southward flight from Alaska two 
or three weeks earlier than usual and their 
devouring huge acreages of clover, rice and 
barley in California areas, the association 
urged that the Fish and Game and Wild- 
life Service start to plan its 1953 program 
now so that there will be plenty of feed 
and water on all refuges to take care of 
the ducks when they arrive next July. 
Everyone agreed also, that there was def- 
inite need for a long-range program for 
the feeding of ducks in their migratory 
flights and that the duck crop must be 
harvested. 

Others on the panel were Henry Schacht, 
Jr., Editor, Farmers’ Digest, KNBC, Mod- 
erator; Paul T. Quick, Assistant Regional 
Director, Region 1, Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, U. S. Department of the Interior; Seth 
Gordon, Director, California Department of 
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Fish and Game; Everett Horn, Consultant, 
California Wildlife Conservation Board, 
California Department of Fish and Game; 
Harvey Sorensen, Chairman of the Board, 
Ducks Unlimited; Carl Wente, member of 
the California Fish and Game Commission; 
James Wiggins, Manager, Reclamation Dis- 
trict 2068; Zenie B. Graves, Ladino Clover 
Grower; Assemblyman Lloyd W. Lowrey; 
Senator George J. Hatfield; Clay McGowan, 
Vice Chairman Joint Wildlife Management 
Committee; Ernie Hatch, member, Joint 
Wildlife Management Committee; Phil Lar- 
ner, Vice President, Sutter Basin Corp.; 
George Difani, Executive Secretary, Organ- 
ized Sportsmen of California; Lawrence H. 
Cloyd, Game Manager, California Depart- 
ment of Fish and Game; and Clinton H. 
Lostetter, Wildlife Management Biologist, 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife. Service. 

President Raymond Anchordoguy of Red 
Bluff, California, gave a very comprehen- 
sive and interesting review of the work of 
the California Association. The report of 
W. P. Wing, California’s very able secre- 
tary-treasurer, showed the association was 
in a very sound financial position. Other 
members of his staff presented various 
phases of the field and office work. 

National Association President, W. H. 
Steiwer, talked on “Wool at Washington,” 
giving the conventioners a resume of the 
National’s work during the past year and 
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Tariff Panel at the California Convention. Seated, left to right, Stuart 
R. Ward, moderator, executive secretary of the Commonwealth Club 
of California: J. M. “Casey” Jones, executive secretary, National 
Wool Growers Association. Salt Lake City. Standing, left to right, 
A. P. O'Shea, general secretary, Federated Farmers of New Zealand, 
Inc., Wellington, New Zealand; Roy A. Ward, manager, Pacific Wool 


pointing out the need for friends in Con- 
gress. 

Jerry Sotola, associate director of Ar- 
mour’s Livestock Bureau, expressed the 
need for more research to enable the sheep- 
men to produce more meat per acre, while 
John Bidegaray and Robert Franklin, presi- 
dent and secretary, respectively, of the 
California Range Association, discussed 
efforts and results in connection with the 
importation of Basque herders. 

All present officers were re-elected for 
the coming year; namely, Raymond An- 


chordoguy, president; John Irola, vice 
president; and W. P. Wing, secretary- 
treasurer. 


The “Make It Yourself—With Wool” style 
show was held in conjunction with a lunch- 
eon for the convention guests on Friday, 
October 31st. The two lucky girls who 
will represent California at the National 
Style Revue in Chicago are Mary Ann Alm- 
quist of Redwood City, winner in the 
Senior Division, and Miss Carol Virginia 
Hartman of Santa Rosa, Junior Division 
winner. A happy moment for Miss Rowena 
Peterson of Kingsburg, came when she was 
named “Wool Princess of California.” 

The 92nd annual dinner-dance in the 
Garden Court of the Palace Hotel ended a 
very delightful convention. 

A resume of the resolutions adopted by 
the convention follows. 


Growers, Portland, Oregon: W. H. Steiwer, president, National Wool 
Growers Association, Fossil, 
executive secretary, Agricultural Council of California, Sacramento; 
Congressman A. Oakley Hunter, Fresno; Dr. R. G. Bressler, Jr., direc- 
tor, Giannini Foundation, University of California, Berkeley: President 
Raymond Anchordoguy, California Wool Growers Association. 





Oregon: Allen F. Mather, assistant 


—California L. S. News Photo 


RANGE IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 


Declared the basic policy of association in 
working out cooperative agreements with the 
State Department of Fish and Game on the 
deer problem, should be that the ranchmen 
will cooperate in a deer conservation pro- 
gram where the deer are held to a popula- 
tion basis that is in agreement with the ranch 
owners. 

Commended the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment and the U. S. Forest Service for their 
cooperation in brush removal and requested 
them to increase the present program; com- 
plimented the State Fish and Game Com- 
mission for their range improvement work. 

Requested transfer of the San Joaquin Ex- 
perimental Range to the University of Cali- 
fornia to be operated as a range livestock 
experiment station; also that the California 
Forest and Range Experiment Station be di- 
rected to confine its range management re- 
search to U. S. forest areas in the State. 

Recommended that the University of Cali- 
fornia, College of Agriculture, Hopland Field 
Station, conduct experiments on the value 
or lack of value of the feeding of mineral 
supplements to range sheep under range 
conditions. 

Commended the State Division of Forestry 
for its cooperation in the control burning and 
fire prevention program in the North Coast 
area. 


PUBLIC LANDS COMMITTEE 


Requested the State Park Commission give 
those using the public lands of the State 
for grazing, the same consideration as other 
users of those lands. 

Urged the passage of a Federal law re- 
stricting the acquisition of more land by any 
agency of the Federal Government. 

Urged the Department of the Air Force to 
reduce the Camp Beale Air Force Base to 
not more than 10,000 acres in order to restore 
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the other 76,000 acres to agriculture and 
livestock production under the former owners. 

Opposed H. R. 565, a bill introduced into 
the 82nd Congress setting aside 10 percent 
of all forest receipts for recreational improve- 
ments on the national forests, because it 
gives a Federal bureau discretion over the 
spending of taxpayers’ money. 

Approved and commended the work of the 
Joint Livestock Committee of the National 
Wool Growers Association and the American 
Cattlemen's Association in their preparation 
of information and legislation for the regula- 
tion of grazing on public lands. 


DUCK DEPREDATION COMMITTEE 


Recommended that the Department of Fish 
and Game and Wildlife Service start im- 
mediately to plan the 1953 program to have 
water and feed available to take care of the 
duck flight when it arrives next July. 

Resolved that the association publicize the 
facts that there are no Federal or State re- 
strictions against the growing of cereals. or 
other waterfowl feed on private holdings 
used for duck hunting. 

Opposed the acquisition of land for addi- 
tional waterfowl refuges until it can be as- 
certained that full feeding potentialities are 
being utilized on present refuge areas. 


PREDATORY ANIMAL CONTROL 
COMMITTEE 


Urged the State Department of Fish and 
Game to remove the closed seasons and bag 
limits on bear in certain counties of Cali- 
fornia where sheep graze. 

Expressed appreciation to the county, State 
and Federal hunters working under the di- 
rection of the Fish and Wildlife Service, and 
also to their respective boards of supervisors 
for appropriating funds for predatory animal 
control work; urged that appropriations be 
continued. 

Urged that legislation be passed permitting 
the trapping of predatory animals within the 
national parks and monuments, and urged 
that the secretaries of the other State asso- 
ciations affiliated with the National Wool 
Growers Association be requested to work 
for the same laws. 


TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE 


Opposed the granting of further permits to 
truck lines for hauling fresh meat, packing- 
house products and meat products from 
the Midwest and West to the Pacific Coast 
and Valley points, because there are already 
ample facilities by rail and existing truck 
lines and further competition by trucks would 
tend to break down the rail system on which 
the livestock people are dependent for long- 
distance hauls. 

Unalterably opposed the elimination of 
radial highway common carriers and strong- 
ly urged retention of present law. 

Recommended that the State Department 
of Agriculture participate with other Western 
States in devising a uniform health certificate 
for interstate movement of livestock. 

Opposed the removal of the agricultural 
products exemption from the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. 


DISEASE CONTROL COMMITTEE = 


Urged that full cooperation be given the 
University of California and the State vet- 
erinarians in reporting suspicious symptoms 
and encouraging the dissemination of cur- 
rent information to local veterinarians on 
the disease known as Sore Muzzle (Blue 
Tongue), and furthermore, that the associa- 
tion make every effort to see that funds are 
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made available by the University for spe- 
cific research on the disease. 

Urgently requested that the School of Vet- 
erinary Science, University of California, con- 
duct a research program on caseous lympha- 
denitis designed to differentiate the organ- 
isms found in abscesses, both in live lambs 
and lamb carcasses, to ascertain if these 
abscesses result from caseous lymphadenitis 
or are due to other bacteria; to lessen the 
expense of this research project to the Uni- 
versity, suggested that the field work in the 
collection of specimens be handled by the 
field veterinarians and meat inspectors of 
the California State Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Requested that the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry release information on scabies out- 
breaks as soon as discovered, instead of 
semi-annually. 

Urged that in the event of an outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease in the United States, 
all State sanitary officials limit the setting 
up of quarantine areas to those recom- 
mended and established by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry in cooperation with the 
State involved. 

Requested the’ U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture to follow the same policy in lifting em- 
bargo on shipment of Canadian cattle into 
this country as that with Mexico. 

Recommended that a Standing Committee 
of the association meet with the proper Uni- 
versity and State Department officials to 
establish a sheep disease coordinator at the 
University to coordinate sheep disease re- 
search and problems. 

Opposed the feeding of raw garbage to 
hogs in California and asked that legislation 
be enacted to stop this practice immediately. 

Recommended that the association secre- 
tary write a letter of thanks to Dr. A. G. Boyd 
of the State Department of Agriculture for 





pushing through a program for indemnifying 
owners of sheep found with scrapie. 

Asked that the California Department of 
Agriculture be empowered by law to an- 
nounce a state of emergency “in cases of 
extreme need in regard to dread sheep dis- 


.eases and to order the slaughter of affected 


sheep and to pay complete indemnity to 
growers. 

Expressed appreciation and thanks for the 
prompt action taken by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Charles F. Brannan in declaring a 
national emergency for the eradication of 
scrapie and indemnifying owners for ani- 
mals and property destroyed in cooperation 
— the California State Department: of Agri- 
culture. : : 


WOOL MARKETING COMMITTEE_ 


Recommended that the management 6f the 
association further explore the State Market- 
ing Act in regard to wool promotion, and, if 
feasible, put it to a vote of the membership 
as a means of collecting wool promotion 
funds. 

Urgently requested the President of the 
United States to reply favorably to the wool 
industry's case at the U. S. Tariff Commis- 
sion hearings on Section 22 application, by 
sanctioning either (1) imposition of flexible 
import fees on apparel wool and wool tops, 
or (2) application. of countervailing duties 
under Section 303 of the Tariff Aet*of 1930. 

Reaffirmed the long-established policy that 
the domestic sheep industry must have a fair 
and adequate tariff program, and because 
the present tariffs on wool and lamb are in- 
adequate and ineffective, endorsed and 


amcemeeen nm 


Members of the California Resolutions and Legislative Committee give the photographer 
a moment during their deliberations. Left to right, seated, are Logan Morton, chief, Bureau 
of Livestock Identification, California Department of Agriculture, Sacramento: Virgil 
O'Sullivan, Colusa County: Allen Mather, assistant executive secretary. California Agri- 
cultural Legislative Council, Sacramento; Harry Petersen, of Dixon, chairman of the com- 
mittee and former president of the California Wool Growers Association; Tony Lourence, 
Tehama County; standing, left to right. Robert F. Smith, Napa Coynty, and James Long, 


Yolo County.—California L. S. News Photo 
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urged further efforts to secure the adoption 
of the parity tariff idea. 

Requested that the Chief of the Wool Di- 
vision of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
formulate procedures making it incumbent 
upon approved warehouses and handlers to 
show wools under the non-recourse wool 
loan program to all interested buyers. _ 

Commended Harry Reed, director of the 
Livestock Branch of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, for his appointment of James M. 
Routson as chief wool appraiser for the 
Western States under the non-recourse wool 
loan program. 

Commended the American Wool Council 
and the Wool Bureau for their wonderful 
work in this country and throughout the 
world to maintain wool as a premier fiber 
of mankind. 

Reiterated that each grower could help 
keep the facts of wool's intrinsic value before 
the American public, by contributing 25 cents 
a bag on each bag of wool; thanked wool 
handlers, dealers and buyers who are 100 
percent behind the wool promotion program 
by cooperating in the collection of these 
funds. 

Recommended that sheep shearing schools 
be continued and expanded. 


LAMB MARKETING COMMITTEE 


Urged that Congress immediately upon 
convening in January, take up the question 
of price controls and strike them from the 
Defense Production Act as rapidly as 
possible. 

Recommended that the association ask a 
committee of the National Wool Growers 
Association to study the effect of lamb im- 
portations upon the domestic sheep industry 
and make recommendations on the importa- 
tions of lamb; expressed unalterable opposi- 
tion to any lamb importations which might 
prove detrimental to the sheep growing in- 
dustry of the United States. 

Expressed appreciation and thanks for the 
lamb and meat promotion efforts of the Cali- 
fornia Chain Stores Association, Safeway 
Stores and other retail marketing agencies; 
also the National Livestock and Meat Board 
and the American Meat Institute. 

Thanked Lt. Colonel J. J. Kajawski, Q.M.C., 
Chief, Food Service Division, Department of 
Army, and Mr. George Mardikian of San 
Francisco for their interest in the use and 
promotion of lamb. ; 

Thanked the various stockyards and live- 
stock commission men of State for assistance 
in collecting funds from livestock shippers 
for meat promotion. } 

Urged lamb raisers to cooperate in the 
deduction of 75 cents a car or its equivalent 
on all lambs shipped to market. 


LEGISLATIVE AND RESOLUTIONS 
COMMITTEE 


Respectfully urged Congress to amend Sec- 
tion 112 (f) of the Internal Revenue Code 
so as to recognize specifically its applica- 
tion to the involuntary sale of livestock 
forced by drought where the proceeds of the 
sale are reinvested in similar property when 
the drought is past and range conditions 
have improved. 

Recommended that the Internal Revenue 
Code be amended to provide specifically 
that ranchers and other farmers have the 
option either to deduct or to capitalize and 
depreciate expenditures for brush clearing, 
soil and water conservation, reseeding, and 
other expenditures for maintaining the pro- 
ductivity of the land. 


Opposed any retaliatory legislation pro- 


posed by the Secretary of the Treasury to 
change the present cash basis of accounting 
and either require the capitalization of the 
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cost of raising livestock or a switch to the 
accrual basis; urged that livestock producers 
be permitted to continue to use and elect the 
cash basis of accounting as presently recog- 
nized. 

Commended the action of the Water Proj- 
ect Authority and the statewide committee 
for California Ownership of the Central Val- 
ley Project in pursuing factual investigation 
of the financial feasibility, operation, water 
rights, and other factors involved in the Cen- 
tral Valley Project. 

Approved the acts of the Board of Directors 
during the past year and appointed J. K. 
Sexton, chairman, S. P. Arbios, Harry Peter- 
sen, Joseph Russ, Jr., Howard Vaughn, Ver- 
non Fish and Jose Errotabere, as members 
of the Financial Advisory Committee to 
—— the year beginning November 

Urged the increase of import tariffs rather 
than price supports to stabilize the price of 
wool and its products at a level which will 
encourage domestic production at a normal 





level. 

Urged the new Administration to limit Gov- 
ernment expenditures to the minimum con- 
sistent with the safety, present and future, 
of the United States; also that the appropria- 
tions committee carefully review, item by 
item, appropriations for Federal agencies, 
with a view to eliminating all needless proj- 
ects, duplication of services and personnel, 
so that the Nation may better undertake such 
burdens of defense and foreign aid as may 
be required. 

Unalterably opposed any legislation which 
would give the President authority at any 
time to impose rigid price and wage controls, 
which actually would be for the purpose of 
making price controls permanent. 

Endorsed the proposed changes in the 
State Agricultural Code, and asked associa- 
tion officers to give full support to the Chief 
of the Bureau of Livestock Identification by 
recommending the adoption of legislation to 
enable law enforcing officers to curtail the 
theft of sheep. 





Wyoming Convention Features Panel Discussions 


UILDING up the new idea in State con- 

ventions, the Wyoming Wool Growers 
Association held their annual convention 
in Cheyenne, November 6th, 7th and 8th, 
with panel discussions occupying the spot- 
light. Public lands and forests, lamb, wool 
and the role of the University of Wyoming 
College of Agriculture in the wool growing 
industry; were discussed in the four panels, 
and the conventioners seemed to approve 
this type of annual meeting. 


The opening session Thursday, Novem- 
ber 6th featured the annual report of Presi- 


The Lamb Panel at Wyoming: Left to right, Brett Gray, se 


dent Harold Josendal, who spoke of the 
various problems confronting the industry. 
He stated, “It will be noted that most of 
the downturn of prices in the sheep in- 
dustry can be attributed to Federal Gov- 
ernment policies that should have been 
corrected.” 

Dr. John M. Pattison, Pastor of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Cheyenne, gave the in- 
vocation. The delegates were welcomed 


to Cheyenne by Dr. W. J. Ryan, president 
of the Chamber of Commerce, and the re- 
sponse to the welcome was given by Harold 
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cretary of the Colorado Wool 


Growers Association; Raymond Larsen; Garland Russell of Swift and Company, speaking; 
A. L. Magagna, chairman; and Irvin Rice, assistant director of the Food and Restaurant 
Division, Office of Price Stabilization—NWGA Photo 





Public Land Panel at Wyoming meeting: Left 











to right, F. R. Carpenter, former chief, 


Division of Grazing, Bureau of Land Management; Bud Molohon, Regional Grazier, B.L.M.; 
Leroy Moore of Douglas, speaking: John N. Igo of Greenriver, chairman; Orr W. Garber 
of Big Horn, and Fred Kennedy, chief of Range Management, U. S. Forest Service at 


Denver.—_NWGA Photo 
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Woolsey. Secretary J. Byron Wilson pre- 
sented the financial statement of the asso- 
ciation in his report. The Ladies’ Auxiliary 
President, Mrs. Barbara Seaverson, gave a 
resume of the work of the auxiliary. A re- 
port on the predatory animal situation by 
Howard J. Martley, U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service, and a report on Wyoming 
Livestock Sanitary Affairs by Dr. George 
H. Good, State veterinarian, rounded out 
the first morning’s session. 

Orr W. Garber, Wyoming director of the 
Soil Conservation Service, moderated the 
Thursday afternoon panel on public lands 


Governor and Senator-elect Frank Barrett 
addressing the Wyoming convention. 
—NWGA Photo. 





Wm. “Scotty” Jack, executive vice president 
of the Rocky Mountain Gas and Oil Associa- 
tion, talking to Wyoming sheepmen about the 
oil industry and the livestock man. Seated, 
President Harold Josendal and Secretary J. 
Byron Wilson.—NWGA Photo. 


and forests with Mr. J. N. Igo acting as 
panel chairman. Other panelists were: 
Don Clark, Regional Forester, U. S. Forest 
Service at Denver; Fred Kennedy, Chief 
of Range Management, U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice; Bud Molohon, Regional Grazier, 
Bureau of Land Management; F. R. Car- 
penter, former Division of Grazing Chief, 
Bureau of Land Management; LeRoy 
Moore; Curtis Rochelle; and T. S. Tallia- 
ferro, III. 

The delay on the part of the Bureau of 
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Land Management in announcing favorable 
results in sheep-tight fences caused a rather 
heated discussion; however, Mr. Molohon 
expressed the feeling that the fence study 
would be continued early next year. He 
thought fencing practices in Wyoming 
would permit grazing areas not under use 
to be opened at times to allow migrations 
of antelope. 

A hot debate in the lamb panel was 
averted by the O.P.S. announcement on 
October 31st that all price controls on 
lamb, yearling and mutton had been sus- 
pended. A. L. Magagna served as chair- 
man of the lamb discussion, and others 
serving included: Irvin Rice, Assistant Di- 
rector, Food and Restaurant Division, Of- 
fice of Price Stabilization; Garland Russell, 
Swift and Company; Garvey Haydon, Ar- 
mour and Company; Raymond Johnson, 
President, North Platte Valley Lamb Feed- 
ers Association; David Little, President, 
Idaho Wool Growers Association; Brett 
Gray, Secretary, Colorado Wool Growers 
Association; A. A. Covey; John Dilts; John 
H. France; and Raymond Larsen. 

William “Scotty” Jack, executive vice 
president, Rocky Mountain Gas and Oil 
Association, addressed the convention on 
the subject of “The Oil Industry and the 
Livestock Man.” He urged the wool grow- 
ers to get together with the oil industry 
and agree on the amount of surface dam- 
ages to which a lessor is entitled when 
leasing his land. 

Dean Hilton M. Briggs of the University 
of Wyoming, College of Agriculture, acted 
as chairman of a very informative panel 
discussion on Friday morning, November 
7th on the subject of “The College of Agri- 
culture and the Wool Grower.” Other 
speakers included: Dr. Neal W. Hilston, 
Head, Animal Production Department; Dr. 
Robert Pfadt, Head, Department of En- 
tomology and Parasitology; Professor 
Robert H. Lang, Department of Agronomy 
and Agricultural Economics and Dr. A. F. 
Vass, Head, Department of Agronomy and 
Agricultural Economics, all of the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming. 

One of the most interesting discussions 
was that on wool and the tariff. Secretary 
Wilson summed up the attitude of most 
of the sheepmen of Wyoming, when he 
stated that “it is pretty obvious that we 
want tariffs.” National Secretary, J. M. 
“Casey” Jones, presented the parity tariff 
proposal to the convention and urged that 
it be given serious consideration. Mr. Wil- 
son ended the discussion by stating, “If we 
can’t get tariff, let’s take what is neces- 
sary to save the industry.” Howard Flitner 
chairmanned this panel, and other mem- 





bers included: H. E. Reed, Chief, Live- 
stock Branch, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture; John H. Davis, General Manager, 
National Wool Marketing Corporation; 
Ames Stevens, President, National Associa- 
tion of Wool Manufacturers; Edwin Wil- 
kinson, Executive Vice President, National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers; Secre- 
tary Jones; John W. Hay and Francis E. 
Warren. 

Saturday, the final day of the convention, 
was devoted to committee reports, election 
of officers and other association business. 
All present officers were re-elected; namely, 
Harold Josendal of Casper, president; 
Leonard W. Hay of Rock Springs, Howard 
Flitner of Greybull, Herman Werner of 
Ross and P. M. Cooper of Casper, vice 
presidents; and J. B. Wilson of McKinley, 
secretary. Green River was chosen as next 
year’s convention city. 

Business did not occupy all the time of 
the convention-goers, as a varied entertain- 
ment program was planned, with the high 
point coming on Friday evening, Novem- 
ber 7th with the annual buffet dinner and 
dance. 

Miss Marjorie King of Sheridan was 
named “wool princess” at the “Make It 
Yourself—With Wool” style revue, and Miss 
Evelyn Norris of Torrington won the senior 
class award. Both girls will represent Wyo- 
ming at the National Convention in Chi- 
cago. 

Action taken by Wyoming wool growers 
is summarized below. 


GENERAL 


In the interest of a sound economy, re- 
quested Congress to drastically curtail ap- 
propriations in all departments, including 
those serving the industry. 

Recommended adequate legislation to give 
wool growing industry protection which is 
in keeping with our national economy. 

Stated that unless tax revisions are made, 
particularly in the excessive income, gift and 
inheritance taxes, the incentive so necessary 
to the sheep industry may be lost. 

, Opposed Government price controls of any 
ind. 


LAMB 


Recommended direct participation of the 
association in a National Lamb Advertising 
campaign; contribution from Wyoming to be 
in proportion and conditioned to similar par- 
ticipation by other State associations. : 


DISEASE CONTROL 


Endorsed action of State Livestock and 
Sanitary Board regarding scabies control 
but urged greater care and vigilance be 
shown regarding inspection at sales ring. 

Based on improvement of foot-and-mouth 
situation in Mexico, requested continued 
vigilance and effort to eradicate the disease 
entirely. 


WOOL 
Urged that the Wool Labeling Act be 


amended to provide for the use of the term 
“virgin wool.” 
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GRASSHOPPER CONTROL 


Recommended that present grasshopper 
control be revised so as to make the re- 
quired percentages of cost for cooperators 
flexible to meet changing conditions and 
emergencies; provide for more complete con- 
trol of infested areas; more clearly specify 
and emphasize county committee duties and 
inter-county cooperation. Also asked that no 
cooperator be limited to any particular de- 
gree of costs. 


POISONOUS WEEDS 


Urged a concentrated preventive and re- 
search program against poisonous and 
noxious weeds through legislation fostering 
greater local participation. 


PUBLIC LANDS 


Stated that wool growers are just as vitally 
interested in preserving forest lands for pos- 
terity as the Forest Service “claims to be” 
but that basis of disagreement is on how 
to arrive at this objective and that the Forest 
Service policy of “reduction in grazing only” 
will not solve the problem. 

Urged all forest permittees to avail them- 
selves of the provisions of the Granger Act 
in using their Forest Advisory Boards. 

Approved the principles set out in the 
“Uniform Federal Grazing Land Tenancy 
Act” as prepared by the Stockmen’'s Grazing 
Committee. 


Requested that State Game and Fish Com- 
mission, Forest Service, and Bureau of Land 
Management establish, publicly announce 
and maintain a definite number of animals 
on specific areas of range on a sound man- 
agement basis; stated that when game in 


the State is managed on basis of available 
year-long range, the people of the State are 
assured a healthy game herd, minimum win- 
ter losses and maximum number of annual 
kill without reducing the herd or depleting 
their feed supply. 


Urged that in lieu of surface damages a 
three percent mineral royalty be paid to the 
surface owner on lands on which the State 
and Federal governments reserved the min- 
eral rights; further recommended that the 
surface owner be granted the first oppor- 
tunity to lease the mineral rights. 

Urged that the livestock Reservoir and 
Spreader Dam clause be retained and re- 
main intact in all existing interstate water 
compacts and be included in all future com- 
pacts. 

Resolved at the 1953 convention that reso- 
lutions be presented not later than the atfter- 
noon of the second day in order to present 
them to a larger group of members. 





Drought or not, Texans found something to laugh about at their con- 
vention. Left, Joe Barton of San Angelo, Leonard Proctor of Midland, 


have been plagued by the worst 
drought in history, the effects of which 
must be seen to be fully realized, the 
members of the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers Association proved they can still 
“keep their chins up” when they came out 
in force to make the 37th annual conven- 
tion of the association in San Angelo, No- 
vember 10th, 11th, and 12th, one of its 
best. 

Outstanding convention event in color 
and uniqueness was the selection of Miss 
Janet Lee of Austin as the first “Miss Wool” 
of the entire world. Climaxing a three- 
month contest sponsored by the Women’s 
Auxiliary to the Texas Association, Miss 
Lee was presented in a very picturesque 
ceremony at the Wool Fashion Revue— 
“Miss Wool and Her Ten Pretty Maids,” 
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the evening of November 10th. Perched 
on a quarter moon, “Miss Wool” was 
lowered from a “West Texas sky” and was 
spotlighted while her 10 “pretty maids” 
were presented. The first “Miss Wool” is 
a very lucky girl as the winner of a beauti- 
ful wardrobe, which she will present as 
an added feature of the National Style 
Revue at the National Convention in Chi- 
cago. 

The first day of the convention was de- 
voted to committee meetings, and the 
fashion revue and contest followed by a 
dinner honoring the “Miss Wool” contest- 
ants, rounded out the activities. 

Reverend Morris Elliott, Rector, Em- 
manuel Episcopal Church, San Angelo, de- 
livered the invocation at the opening ses- 
sion on Tuesday, November 11. The ad- 
dress of welcome was given by Armistead 


and J. T. Davis of Sterling City: and right, Hondo Crouch of Comfort 
and Mr. and Mrs. Felix Real, Jr., of Kerrville, furnish proof. 
—S. A. Standard-Times Photo. 


Texans Show High Courage at Annual Gathering 


VEN though the sheepmen of Texas 


Rust, Mayor of San Angelo and Edwin, S. 
Mayer of Sonora responded. President John 
T. Williams reviewed activities of the as- 
sociation for the past year. 

Other speakers included the Honorable 
Dorsey B. Hardeman, Texas Senator and 
the Honorable O. C. Fisher, member of 
Congress from Texas. Senator Hardeman 
warned that the United Nation 
threaten to take over the Nation’s sover- 


treaties 


eign rights and called for a constitutional 
amendment to prohibit any treaty from in- 
terfering with the domestic jurisdiction of 
this country. Representative Fisher review- 
ed his recent Far East trip, and pledged 
that he would be a part of a new coalition 
of Republicans and Democrats dedicated 


to promotion of national solvency. 


The National Wool Grower 
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Miss Janet Lee of Austin, the first “Miss Wool.” as she was presented before 1300 Texans 








at a Wool Fashion Revue during the Texas convention. This was the climax of a three- 
months’ contest sponsored by the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Auxiliary. Her gown 
of white wool jersey, was designed by Anna Bell Weissenburger of Irene Karol Inc. in 
St. Louis, Missouri—S. A. Standard-Times Photo 


In his report, Secretary Ernest Williams 
pointed out that the receipts of the asso- 
ciation during the past year were the low- 
est since 1947 and the picture was not too 
bright for next year because of the drought 
conditions. 

J. C..Dykes, Deputy Chief, Soil Conser- 
vation Service, in his address urged in- 
creased participation in conservation prac- 
tices to meet further needs of the growing 
population. 

F, Eugene Ackerman, president of the 
Wool Bureau, Inc., told the delegates that 
wool still remains the top fabric with cloth- 
ing manufacturers, but warned that despite 
the advantages which wool possesses to- 
day in its superior qualities, wool growers 
must constantly defend their markets dur- 
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ing this period of exploitation of synthetic 
fibers. 

J. M. Jones, National Association Secre- 
tary, presented the new parity tariff pro- 
posal and the convention later went on 
record as favoring such proposal. A reso- 
lution was also adopted urging Congress 
to let the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act expire next year. 

An entertainment hour, followed by a 
dance, provided the convention guests 
with a very enjoyable evening after the 
business sessions. An early-morning break- 
fast capped the festivities. 

J. C. Petersen, president of the National 
Lamb Feeders Association, was the first 
speaker at the November 12th session. 
Many lamb feeders, he said, are facing 


financial losses for the second straight year 
and in order to eliminate such’ strains “we 
must get away from the wide swing in 
prices.” He voiced his concern over so 
many ewes going to slaughter and said, 
“There is no better assembly line than a 
ewe—give her a chance and she will pro- 
duce.” 

Gibb Gilchrist, Chancellor, Texas A & M 
College System, explained the program on 
water research and information and said 
he hoped funds would be forthcoming to 
carry out the work. 

The final session featured a report of 
Women’s Auxiliary President, Mrs. William 
B. Wilson, in which she briefly reviewed 
the Auxiliary’s work during the past year. 

Penrose Metcalfe of San Angelo was 
named president of the Texas Association 
for the coming year, while Walter Pfluger 
of Eden and R. W. (Wally) Hodge of 
Del Rio were named first and second vice 
presidents respectively. Ernest Williams 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer at the 
meeting of the Board of Directors which 
followed the convention. 

The association voted to hold their 1953 
convention in the Alamo City—San Antonio. 






Above is shown “Miss Wool” as she was 
lowered from a “West Texas sky” on a 
quarter moon to take her place with her ten 
pretty maids who competed for the “Miss 
Wool” distinction—NWGA Photo. 


TEXAS’ RESOLUTIONS 


Urged the Congress immediately upon its 
convening in January to take up the ques- 
tion of price controls and to move as rapidly 
as possible to strike them from the Defense 
Production Act. 

Asked that in the event of the reactivation 
of the Blue Bonnet Ordnance Plant and in 
view of the vital importance of the Wool 
Scouring Plant now operated there to the 
wool industry of the State, the Wool Scouring 
Plant be moved to a location farther west. 

Requested that Governor Shivers appoint 
a member from West Texas, when a vacancy 
occurs, to the Fish, Game and Oyster Com- 
mission. 

Reaffirmed their age-old position of solid 
support for a protective tariff on wool and 
all livestock products and manufactures 
thereof, urging Congress to correct the situa- 
tion which now exists in regard to present 
tariff rates which are made ineffective by 
the policy of certain foreign governments in 
subsidizing their wool exports and manu- 
factures through manipulation of foreign ex- 
change rates. 
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Penrose B. Metcalfe, San Angelo, second from left, succeeds John T. Williams of Sanderson, 


left, as president of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association. Walter Pfluger of 
Eden, second from right, is first vice president, and R. W. (Wally) Hodge of Del Rio, right, 
is the new second vice president.—S. A. Standard-Times Photo. 


Urged Congress to establish a parity tariff 
amounting to the difference between the 
foreign price of a product and parity, with- 
out disturbing the present tariff schedules. 

Asked that Congress permit the expiration 
next year of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act. 

Congratulated General Dwight Eisenhower 
and Senator Richard Nixon on their election 
as President and Vice President of the United 
States, tendering them the sincere wishes 
of the association for a successful adminis- 
tration of U. S. affairs. 

Requested the members of the Legislature 
representing certain counties in the State, 
to introduce and push through to final ap- 
proval an act permitting the killing of java- 
lina hogs at any time of the year. 

Urged the next Legislature to appropriate 
adequate funds for the eradication of preda- 
tory animals. 

Urgently requested that the Congress of 
the United States immediately repeal the 
3 percent Federal tax levied on transporta- 





tion of property. 

Thanked everyone who had any part in the 
successful fight with the O.P.S. to have sheep 
and lamb controls suspended and asked 
them to stand by because the battle has 
not been completely won. 

Expressed appreciation for the invaluable 
assistance of Senator Lyndon B. Johnson, his 
Administrative Assistant, Walter Jenkins, and 
Congressman Clark Fisher, in the fight which 
led to the suspension of O.P.S. controls on 
sheep and lamb. 

Pledged their wholehearted cooperation to 
the Women’s Auxiliary in their sponsoring 
of the Wool Fashion Revue, asking that they 
continue this program in the future; also ex- 
pressed appreciation to the young ladies 
participating in the fashion revue. 

Mourned the members who died during 
the past year. 

Expressed appreciation and thanks to the 
host city of San Angelo and to friends of 
the livestock industry in the city for their 
hospitality during the convention. 





Oregon Association Sponsors Lamb Selling Contest 


art sheepmen are not only greatly 
concerned about the lamb market situa- 
tion but they have decided to do some- 
thing about it in their locality. The Execu- 
tive Committee of the association is spon- 
soring a contest in the Portland area for 
salesmen selling the most lamb carcasses 
between December 15, 1952 and March 1, 
1953. The $500 put up by the association 
has been augmented by contributions of 
$700, and Harold Cohn of Heppner and 
Leon Hahn of Antelope, who have charge 
of the contest, feel confident that a total 
of $1500 will be available for contest 
awards. 

This action of the Oregon Association 
grew out of a discussion on the lamb situa- 
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tion at their 57th annual meeting in Port- 
land, November 13-15, 1952, following an 
address by G. N. Winder of Craig, Colo- 
rado, on that subject. While many theories 
were advanced, no one was sure of what 
the proper solution to the problem was. 
The present contest will help feeders large- 
ly, but if successful, should be reflected 
in better prices for feeder lambs next sea- 
son and continued interest in marketing 
lamb. 

Other problems confronting sheepmen 
were covered in an address by National 
Association President W. H. Steiwer of 
Fossil, Oregon. Organization accomplish- 
ments during the year were also reviewed 
by Mr. Steiwer. 


“What’s Wrong With Our Wool Mar- 
ket?” was the subject of an address by R. 
A. Ward, general manager of the Pacific 
Wool Growers, and as the predominant an- 
swers, he cited the lack of worsted busi- 
ness in wool markets, lower consumption 
of wool, currency manipulations in foreign 
wool-raising nations, the failure of our 
Government to place countervailing duties 
on wool, or impose import fees, competition 
from synthetic fibers, failure to utilize im- 
proved wool marketing methods and ad- 
verse effects on the domestic wool market 
of the wool and wool top futures exchange. 

The convention program included a 
number of other informative talks, excel- 
lent committee work as shown in the sum- 
mary of reports, and the customary dinner- 
dance. 

Gerald E. Stanfield of Malheur County 
and Victor W. Johnson of Pendleton were 
re-elected as president and secretary re- 
spectively of the Oregon Association. John 
V. Withers of Paisley was chosen as vice 
president succeeding L. E. Pearson of 
Pendleton. 

Oregon Association officers report them- 
selves pleased with the increasing interest 
in association efforts on the part of small 
farm flock owners in the western part of 
the State. This interest was shown by the 
number of such operators attending and 
participating in the recent convention. 

Summary of platform adopted by Ore- 
gon Association appears below. 


WOOL 


Endorsed the plan to ask growers to au- 
thorize the deduction of 20 cents per bag 
instead of ten cents per bag from the price 
of wool sold through any marketing agency; 
the funds to be used in the wool promotion 
program of the American Wool Council. 


LAMB 


Requested the Lamb Promotion Committee 
of the National Wool Growers Association 
to initiate a more active campaign toward 
increasing the consumption of lamb and 
mutton. 

Asked that a standing committee for the 
promotion of lamb consumption in Portland 
and throughout Oregon be appointed by the 
State Association president. 

Thanked the Oregon Chain Stores Asso- 
ciation for its campaign the past season for 
disposing of increased lamb supplies at the 
Portland market. 


LEGISLATION AND TRANSPORTATION 


Endorsed the proposed 1953 legislative 
goals of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation: enactment of the parity tariff, pass- 
age of Federal land legislation, the removal 
of price controls and opposition to the ex- 
tension of the Trade Agreements Act. 

Expressed appreciation of National and 
Oregon Association officers in meeting legis- 
lative and transportation problems. 


The National Wool Grower 
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DISEASE CONTROL 


Since some sheep in Oregon are under 
quarantine for scrapie as a result of ship- 
ments from California, urged that Oregon 
Association join with other livestock groups 
in asking for legislation providing for in- 
demnity in this and other outbreaks of dis- 
eases that are a threat to the livestock in- 
dustry. 

Commended the California State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for its diligence in dis- 
covery and immediate action to recover and 
dispose of rams affected with scrapie that 
had been shipped to Oregon. 

Commended Oregon State Department of 
Agriculture for its efficiency in inspection 
and handling of sheep disease quarantines; 
urged growers to be constantly on lookout 
for symptoms of new diseases and reporting 
them to the Department. 

Urged continued and expanded research 
on urinary calculi. 

Commended Oregon State College for work 
in its diagnostic laboratory; urged present 
program be continued especially on such 
diseases as vibrionic infection, urinary cal- 
culi, boils, sore mouth, and other disease 
problems of the sheep industry. 

Asked growers to determine cause of stiff 
lambs when the incidence occurs in their 
flocks through proper veterinarian diagnosis. 


GRAZING 


Authorized the Executive Committee of the 
association to take action on the proposed 
Federal Grazing Land Tenancy Act. 

Asked that effort be made by administra- 
tive personnel of each national forest to 
bring about a more equitable and agreeable 
allocation of its grazing resources; recom- 
mended that a more open-minded interpreta- 
tion of regulations be made to reduce present 
discrepancies existing between sheepmen 
and cattlemen. 

Recommended that where adjustments are 
necessary, such be made on a basis causing 
the least possible damage to permittees and 
extended over a specified time. 

Urged the Forest Service and the State 
Board of Forestry to continue their policy 
of requiring a more thorough job of clean- 
ing and burning after logging operations 
to reduce fire hazard and make possible 
better reseeding operations; emphasized the 
need for enforcement of such practices by 
the State Board of Forestry on private land. 

Commended Bureau of Land Management 
for their halogeton control and eradication 
program; urged its continuation and recom- 
mended that funds be appropriated for re- 
search on methods of halogeton control. 

Recommended that legislation be passed 
restricting the purchase of more land by 
State and Federal agencies. 


Urged State Game Commission to open > 


and/or close the hunting season over the 
whole State at the same time to prevent 
heavy concentrations of hunters. 

Thanked Fish and Wildlife Service for con- 
tinued efforts in control of predatory animals 
on public lands; thanked personnel of the 
Forest Service and Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment for continued attendance at Oregon 
meetings and for their cooperation. 


PREDATOR CONTROL 


Recommended that a State Predatory Ani- 
mal and Rodent Control Advisory Board be 
appointed by the Governor, such Board to 
be composed of one member selected by 
each of the following organizations: Oregon 
Wildlife Federation; Isaac Walton League; 
State Game Commission; Oregon Cattlemen's 
Association; Oregon Wool Growers Associa- 
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tion; Oregon Poultry Association; Western 
Oregon Livestock Association; State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Oregon State Agri- 
cultural Extension Service. 

Recommended that the President of the 
Oregon Wool Growers Association appoint a 
committee of wool growers to contact the 
organizations named above and inform them 
of the purpose of the board (to formulate 
cooperative predator and rodent control pro- 
gram that will best serve the interests of the 
people of Oregon) and otherwise to facilitate 
the creation of the Board. 

Asked that the budget for predator and 
rodent control through the State Department 
of Agriculture be increased to more ade- 
quately meet expenses. 


Urged that individuals and interested or- 
ganizations participate more effectively in 
recommendations to the County Court and 
Budget Committees regarding continued 
county participation in predatory and rodent 
control program. ; 

Expressed appreciation to Fish and Wild- 
life Service and State Game Commission, 
Forest Service, Bureau of Land Management, 
State Forest Department, Oregon State Col- 
lege Extension Service, State Department of 
Agriculture, County Courts and individuals 
who have contributed effort and funds to- 
ward the predator program and urged con- 
tinued effort to maintain and improve pro- 
gram. 





DOG CONTROL 


Recommended legislation that would re- 
quire licensed dogs to wear a collar with 
license tag attached at all times, except 
while dog is being worked and accompanied 
by owner in handling livestock and poultry 
or hunting for game in a lawful manner and 
that each receipt for a dog license carry 
this statement printed on the back: “Pur- 
chase of license does not in any way relieve 
owner of financial responsibility from action 
of dog in molesting or killing of livestock 
and poultry.” 


THANKS 


Thanked the Woolworth Stores for their 
cooperation in the Make It Yourself—With 
Wool contest and for paying transportation 
of two contestants to the National Conven- 
tion in Chicago. 

Commended officers and members of the 
Women's Auxiliary for effective support of 
sheep industry and their excellent educa- 
tional program to increase the demand for 
lamb and wool. 

Thanked officers and Executive Committee 
for the excellent manner in which they con- 
ducted affairs of the association during the 
past year. 





Washington Has Constructive Convention 


E 59th annual convention of the Wash- 

ington Wool Growers Association got 
off to a fine start the day before its official 
opening when the Women’s Auxiliary 
staged their “Make It Yourself—With Wool” 
style show. This event was put on in the 
Chinook Hotel in Yakima at a luncheon on 
Sunday, November 9th. Every seat in the 
banquet hall was taken and 70 girls 
paraded before the judges. The show was 
really handled exceptionally well. 

Many of the wool growers arrived in 
Yakima for the style show, so were on 
hand for the first morning’s session of the 
convention, on Monday, the 10th. As 
usual, we were fortunate in having almost 
all of the range sheepmen in attendance. 
I would estimate over 90 percent of them 
were here. In addition, there were also 
quite a number of the smaller ranch own- 
ers who are beginning to take an interest 
in the association, and President Russell 
Brown appointed a special committee to 
develop this end of the association in the 
hope that many more will be enrolled. 
To the large attendance at the opening of 
the convention, the officers presented some 
very interesting information on association 
activities and problems. 

A motion picture on Control of Blow 
Fly and the Mules Operation in Australia 
shown by H. Stanley Coffin of Yakima, put 


the afternoon session into action. W. H. 
Steiwer, president of the National Asso- 
ciation, gave a very fine address on the 
activities of the National and explained a 
number of the difficulties confronting the 
industry at the present time. Jerry Sotola 
of Armour & Company gave another of 
his informative talks. The main part of his 
address referred to research work now 
being done in livestock feeding and man- 
agement. Ralph V. Backstrom, agricultural 
development agent of the Great Northern 
Railway, presented some interesting infor- 
mation regarding the economic situation of 
the wool growers and also of the railroads. 
M. E. Ensminger, professor of animal hus- 
bandry at the Washington State College, 
reported on the second annual ram sale. 

Tuesday morning's session was turned 
over to meetings of the various committees. 
There was very active participation in all 
of these committees and the entire morn- 
ing was taken up in this work. The first 
event of the afternoon meeting was a mo- 
tion picture by H. Stanley Coffin on the 
control of foot-rot in Australia, which was 
of particular interest as considerable foot- 
rot has developed in this State recently. 
Charles R. Kyd, extension livestock spe- 
cialist of Washington State College, talked 
about some of the important things sheep- 
men should keep in mind regarding flock 
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maintenance and feeding. Drs. A. E. 
Crouse, C. E. Eakin and J. C. Thompson, 
all of the State Department of Agriculture, 
took part in a forum discussion of sheep 
diseases and quarantines in the State. The 
1952 and 1953 wool- programs were 
covered by Harold Russell, a wool handler 
of Portland. He also presented results of 
some of the appraisals on wools that had 
already been processed under the Govern- 
ment program. Some of the lighter wools 
had turned out very well, he reported, 
while others on the heavier side were some- 
what disappointing. 

All officers were re-elected: Russell 
Brown, Vantage, president; J. M. Mc- 
Gregor, Hooper, first vice president; Philip 
B. Kern, Ellensburg, second vice president; 
A. E. Lawson, Yakima, secretary-treasurer. 

The annual banquet and dance closed 
the convention the evening of November 
llth. It was held in the Chinook Hotel 
with approximately 200 in attendance. 


Washington growers took the following 
action at their convention: 


LAMB 


Asked that one cent per head be collected 
by the packers for each lamb purchased, and 


Sheepmen’s Calendar 


National Association Events 





* June 22-23, 1953: Meetings of Executive Com- 
mittee, N.W.G.A., and Council of Directors, Amer- 
ican Wool Council, Shore Lodge, McCall, Idaho. 


* August 20-21, 1953: Coli- 
seum, Ogden, Utah. 


National Ram Sale, 


Conventions and Meetings 


January 5-7, 1953: American National Cattlemen’s 
Convention, Kansas City, Mo. 


January 20-22, 1953: American Range 
Meeting, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


Society 


January 27, 1953: Utah Wool Marketing Associa- 
tion Meeting, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


January 28-29, 1953: Utah Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


February 8-10, 1953: New Mexico Wool Growers’ 
Convention, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


June 22-23, 1953: Meetings of Executive Committee, 
N.W.G.A. and Council of Directors, American 
Wool Council, Shore Lodge, McCall, Idaho. 


July 22-24, 1953: Colorado Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Glenwood Springs, Colorado. 


Shows 


January 16-24, 1953: National 
Show, Denver, Colorado. 


Western Stock 


Sales 


August 20-21, 1953: National Ram Sale, Coliseum, 
Ogden, Utah. 
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remitted to the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board for its lamb advertising program. 

To develop the use of mutton and make it 
more popular, urged growers, packers, 
wholesalers and retailers to put out only 
choice and good grades of mutton; if utility 
or cull mutton must be put on the market, 
suggested it be used as sausage meat, in 
soups or made into meat loaf. 

To protect the public, urged that carcasses 
be stamped by the packers to indicate age 
(lamb, yearling, mutton) in addition to its 
quality. 

Asked the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion to study effect of lamb importations upon 
domestic sheep industry and make recom- 
mendations against such importations. 

Thanked Governor Langlie for declaring 
“State Wool Growers Week” and asked for 
similar declarations in the future; thanked 
retail outlets for promoting lamb and mutton 
during “State Wool Growers Week.” 

Commended Ladies Auxiliary for their in- 


. spirational work in promoting sale of lamb 


and wool through their lamburger booths and 
Make It Yourself—With Wool contest. 


PRICE CONTROLS 


Urged that Congress immediately upon 
convening in January, move as rapidly as 
possible to strike price controls from the De- 
fense Production Act. 


WOOL 


Urged that tariffs be established at a level 
to prevent importation of foreign wool at 
prices lower than 100 percent of parity. 

Urged application of countervailing duties 
under Section 303 of the Tariff Act of 1930 
to nullify effects of South American preferen- 
tial export exchange rates and French remit- 
tances of social charges and wage taxes to 
wool exporters without causing undue hard- 
ship to British Commonwealth growers. 

Asked for investigation of home looms de- 
scribed in an article in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post of July 12, 1952 and Reader's Digest 
of November, 1952, as an advertising medium 
at national conventions as well as fairs and 
other meetings. 


Complimented the Auxiliary on their Make 
It Yourself—With Wool program and urged 
all members to remember the Auxiliary in 
paying dues. 

Asked shearers’ union to secure acceptance 
by its members of the responsibility for 
proper tying and handling of all fleeces. 

Recommended that officers attending the 
National Convention in Chicago confer with 
the National officers on shearing problems; 
recommended that Lavor Taylor, president 
of the Sheep Shearers Union, be invited to 
attend the next Washington convention to 
present recommended prices for shearing in 


1954. 
GRAZING 


Urged that Congress appropriate additional 
funds to the Forest Service for additional re- 
search on range and range management 
problems. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Requested National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion to work for reduction of railroad and 
truck rates on sheep moving from Chicago 
to the Eastern Seaboard and the establish- 
ment of a through rate. 


PREDATORY ANIMALS 


Thanked Washington State Department of 
Agriculture for financial support of preda- 
tory animal control program and urged that 
such support be continued. 

Thanked Fish and Wildlife Service for their 
efforts and accomplishments under a restrict- 
ed budget. 

Thanked the State Game Department for 
their control assistance. Urged wool growers 
appointed to contact county commissioners 
continue their efforts for increased support 
for predatory animal control; thanked coun- 
ties now participating. 


LABOR 

Thanked the Congressional delegation for 
support of legislation authorizing importa- 
tion of qualified foreign sheepherders, and 
the California Range Association for their 
excellent work in handling the importation 
of these men. 

—A. E. Lawson, Secretary 





Feeders Elect New 
Officers 


EETING in Denver, Colorado, on No- 
vember 17th and 18th, the National 
Lamb Feeders Association chose Lloyd 
Lindsey of Dalton, Michigan, to succeed 
J. C. Petersen of Spencer, Iowa, as presi- 
dent. Jim Brown of Fort Collins, Colo- 
rado, was selected as first vice president; 
LeRoy Getting of Sanborn, Iowa, second 
vice president; Lester Stratton of Went- 
worth, South Dakota, as third vice presi- 
dent, and Ervin Dittmer of Leonard, North 
Dakota, as fourth vice president. Paul 
Etchepare, Denver, was named _secre- 
tary and William Farr, Greeley, Colorado, 
treasurer. 
Resolutions adopted by the group: 


Asked for immediate liquidation of all price 
controls affecting the sheep and lamb in- 
dustry. 


Urged consideration of contacting lamb re- 
tailers and quartermaster corps, calling at- 
tention to continued heavy slaughter and 
soliciting their marketing support. 

Pointed out need for more research on 
sheep diseases and dissemination of all 
available information in that field. 

Declared that new developments on feed- 
ing and feeds should be put into practice. 

Recommended that Congress set aside a 
large amount of Section 22 funds, accumu- 
lated largely from tariff on wool, to be used 
for research and dissemination of educa- 
tional information in the promotion and pro- 
duction of the sheep and wool industry. 

Recommended enforcement of the Berry 
amendment. 

Urged that emphasis be placed on in- 
creased production costs of the industry and 
asked for relief from freight charge tax. 

Recommended a 20 cents per bag of 
wool charge for lamb feeders to help pro- 
motion programs of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association, National Live Stock and 
Meat Board and the American Wool Council. 


The National Wool Grower 
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Hand Looms of Old Mexico 


By MARGUERITE LATHROP, Montrose, Colorado 


HE city of Aguascalientes in Mexico, 

having its share of beautiful parks, his- 
torical churches and museums, is especial- 
ly noted for its vapor baths. But my hus- 
band and I being sheep people were more 
interested in “La Industrial: Fabrica de 
Hilados y Tejidos’—a woolen factory. It 
is housed in an old monastery, with walls 
three feet thick, iron-grill windows, narrow 
corridors, small dark cell-like rooms, open- 
ing into the large tiled patio. The rock- 
walled well from which brown clad padres 
drew water three centuries ago, still stands 
in the patio. The religious painting by a 
sixteenth century Spanish artist is not out 
of place on the wall of the office. To a 
Mexican his religion is a part of his life, 
blending naturally with his business, with 
his pleasures. 

In the shop you may buy machine- 
woven fabrics of tweed, twill, gabardine, 
and across the street find an accommodat- 
ing sastre, who'll take your measure, and 
in a week fashions you a_ beautifully 
tailored garment for a fraction of what it 
would cost in the States. But don’t expect 
to make your purchase in one efficient, 
prompt operation, as in an American busi- 
ness house, where Production and Progress 
in capital letters march on at a break-neck 
speed. No. The workers behind the walls 
of the ancient monastery move in an easy 
relaxed tempo, secure in the faith that 
there is a “Manana.” 

The girl who waits on you, refers you 
to a man who, “se encarga—” is in charge 
of the sarapes. He, after showing you the 
article, may ask someone else to sell it to 
you, who in turn will have a girl make 
out the sales slip. You wait patiently—-when 
in Mexico patience is a trait you will have 
tc develop—while a youth with a bright 
smile comes sauntering across the patio: to 
wrap your purchase. Finally you pay at 
the office. But you are compensated by 
the thought of the many personal contacts 
you have made through the purchase of 
one article. 

The raw wool which is dumped in piles 
in the patio is of a poor grade, coarse 
texture and short staple, as the sheep are 
sheared twice a year. The wool is sorted, 
scoured, put on drying frames, then carded. 
It is beaten with staves in order to give it 
suppleness. We were told by Josefina, a 
shapely miss in a tweed skirt and a bright 
red sweater, that we were welcome to 
visit the building across the street where 
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the wool was spun, dyed and woven into 
sarapes. 


The stone cross above the doorway of 
the building testified that it had been part 
of the monastery. The manager of the de- 
partment, courteous as the others, and as 
they, speaking only Spanish, acted as our 
guide. On the ground floor we were met 
with the steady hum of many huge spin- 
ners, as the hundreds of twirling spools, 
twisted the raw wool into yarn. The spin- 
ning machines were manipulated by men, 
women and young girls, who wore cloth 
masks to keep from inhaling the fine wool 
lint which rose in a fleecy mist, and was 
the reason for the No Smoking signs—which 
I kept translating for my husband, and 
he growled that that much he could make 
out for himself. 


We followed the manager up narrow and 
steep stairs to a sort of a mezzanine which 
gave us a bird’s-eye view of the spinners 
below. We ducked under rows of hang- 
ing skeins of yarn; the colors were fabulous, 
deep indigo blues, violets, purples, reds, 
oranges. Lined against the wall were the 


oy 


maquinas para tejer or telars. The weavers 
at the looms were men of all ages, small 
and dark. I marveled that they could work 
in the dim light shed by the narrow win- 
dows. The manager said they saw. with 
their fingers. He added that they grew 
up in the trade, and took great pride in 
their skill. An old man with a face the 
rich brown of cedar, sitting at a low bench, 
with a brush of steel bristles scrubbed off 
the loose wool from the finished sarapes 
and combed out the fringes. The manager 
explained that the grey sarapes with the 
bright borders were used mostly by 
“pastores” and “charros” as “abrigos and 
comas.” To the American tourist, the 
sheepherder enveloped in his sarape by 
thrusting his head through a hole in the 
center, and the cowboy, who on _horse- 
back carries the sarape as a bed roll, but 


while strolling the streets, drapes it grace- 

fully over one shoulder, are the most color- 

ful figures of the Mexican country side. 
We were fascinated by the working of 


the looms. The young weaver whom we 
(Continued on page 43) 
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Navaho Indian sheep, goats and young herders just below the Arizona strip. Wool from 
these sheep goes into the making of hand-woven rugs and blankets, which form a con- 
siderable part of the tribe’s income. It is probable that wool similar to this is used in the 


hand looms of Old Mexico.—NWGA Photo 
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A King in his own world—A Belden Photo 


Without Bond 


T has often been said that a man will 

trust his daughter with a man whom he 
wouldn’t trust with four bits. But many a 
flockmaster has trusted a lowly sheepherder 
with a $30,000 band of sheep. 

“Old Kentuck” they called him up in 
northern Montana. No one knew his right 
name or why he was called “Old Kentuck” 
but he was one of the best herders who 
ever sent a dog away around ’em! 

It was here on this range that icy winds 
swept down from Canada without much 
warning, piling high, huge drifts of snow 
and forcing the mercury down to 50° 
below zero. Man and beast were lucky to 
survive these onslaughts of winter’s fury 
and many are the tales of self-sacrifice and 
suffering, even to death, told around the 
camp fires. 

It had been a good open winter in the 
Badlands, winter feed was plentiful and 
there had been just enough snow to soften 
up the dry feed. “Old Kentuck” had a 
dry camp up Whiterock Coulee. The sheep 
ate snow and the Camp Jack hauled a bar- 
rel of water for the herder once a week. 

It was the day before Christmas, the 
sun came up over the Ft. Peck hills, there 
was a nip in the air but there was no sign 
that Nature was about to let loose a bar- 
rage of snow and colder weather. “Old 
Kentuck” slid the top door of his wagon 
shut and he and Susie, his little back sheep 
dog, followed the sheep off the bed ground. 

Nature has queer ways of warning ani- 
mals of impending storm. The ewes swung 
this way and that, splitting off in little 
bunches and greedily snapping at the 
browse and salt sage in the coulees and 
on the flats. Both dog and the old herder 
were soon upset and, out of patience. “Old 
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Kentuck” called Susie to him and gave her 
a slapping about the head, whereupon she 
immediately quit him and went. back to 
camp. He struggled up the ridge alone, 
trying to turn the sheep and cursing him- 
self for being so short-tempered to little 
Susie. He knew when he came back at 
night she would come creeping out asking 
him to take her back in his heart again 
by patting her head and talking to her. 

The wind was blowing a furious gale 
now and snow was driving in from the 
north. The sheep headed into the storm 
and couldn’t be turned back down the 
coulee no matter how “Old Kentuck” yelled 
and ran at them. He was getting tired so 
he decided to let them drift into the storm 
and bed them under a rim a few miles up. 
He knew the range and had holed up 
under this rim many times in his twenty 
years in the Badlands. 

Darkness fell but the sheep were bedded 
under the rim and “Old Kentuck” dug into 
a drift and decided to ride out the storm 
as he would surely freeze if he attempted 
to go back to the wagon, and besides he 
would stay with his sheep. 

(The hardy old-time herder did his 
job well. There were no clocks to watch 
for quitting time, no one to look down 
his collar, never a light in the window for 
his return, but he was king in his own 
little world, in his own dreary and lonely 
way. Loyalty and devotion to his work 
made him happy and maybe he wouldn't 
trade his job with all its hardships for your 
job and your warm fire.) 

The wind howled through the rocks on 
the rim and the snow piled the drifts 
around the band of ewes huddled together 
in a small semi-circle. It tied them in for 
two days, then the wind died down, and 
the cold, lemon-colored sun came up over 
the same Ft. Peck hills again on the second 
day and feebly shone down on dead cattle 
in the coulees, dead sheep on wind swept 
bed grounds and the frost blackened faces 
of two men anda girl frozen in the 


blizzard. 


But “Old Kentuck” stumbled out onto 
the rim and beat his arms across his chest 
to restore circulation in his hard old body, 
and headed for the Home Ranch seven 
miles down the creek. The going was tough 
but he stumbled on, with a deep sense 
of satisfaction, for he knew his sheep were 
safe, and he mused, “Old Kentuck” will 
make it. 

And he did make it. At sunset he burst 
into the bunk house at the winter cow 
camp. His face and hands were frozen 
but the kerosene can was brought in and 
snow packs were put on by the cowboys, 


and after a good hot bowl of soup was 
brought into him, he sat by the roaring 
fire and told us about his two nights in 
the blizzard. “I thought I was a goner 
but I said my prayers that Christmas night. 
Yep, prayers my Mother told to me long 
ago; prayers I'd never thought of since 
I was a little boy down in Old Kentucky. 
Yep, I believe it helped somehow.” 

And the simple faith and devotion of 
that lowly old sheepherder renewed our 
faith in God and inspired us to respect all 
men in honest pursuits on the western 
range. 

—B. J. McMenomey 
Worland, Wyoming 


Seiden’s Livestock Health 
Encylopedia 

HIS compilation of information on a 

wide range of subjects relating to dis- 
eases of horses, cattle, sheep, goats, and 
swine is very different from the old-time 
“doctor book” which the farmer or rancher 
often referred to as a substitute for veteri- 
nary service. It contains a surprisingly 
complete condensation of authentic infor- 
mation which would be of value as a ready 
reference for the veterinarian as well as 
for the livestock producer. The sources of 
the information are principally publications 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and the State experiment stations, and the 
statements and recommendations are, in 
general, correct and reliable. 

The material is presented in the form of 
an encyclopedia, with a very large number 
of individual headings. Many of these items 
are definitions of terms, which are very use- 
ful. The fields covered by the brief, con- 
cise articles include infectious diseases, 
parasitic diseases, nutritional deficiencies, 
poisonous plants, nutritional requirements, 
sanitation, and information on many chemi- 
cals used in disease treatment, insect con- 
trol, etc. 

The book contains many good illustra- 
tions taken from various Government bul- 
letins and other publications. These in- 
clude photographs of animals showing 
disease conditions, photographs of poison- 
ous plants, drawings of parasitic insects, 
diagrams of life cycles, plans of dipping 
vats, etc. 

This book will be a source of much use- 
ful information to the stock grower, but 
the use of it should not be expected to 
be a substitute for veterinary service. In 
fact, study of the book will probably in- 
crease the demand for the veterinary serv- 
ice and help to make it more effective. 


(See Sheepmen’s Books) 
—Dr. Hadleigh Marsh 
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Shows and Sales 


Champions at Grand 
National 


IGH point winners in the sheep division 

at the Grand National Livestock Ex- 
position, Horse Show and Rodeo (Cow 
Palace, San Francisco, October 31 to No- 
vember 9, 1952) were as follows: 

COLUMBIAS: Champion and _ reserve 
champion ram and champion ewe, Gary 
Noonan, Santa Rosa, California. Reserve 
champion ewe, John Edward James, Pot- 
ter Valley, California. 

CORRIEDALES: All championship 
awards were won by Wesley R. Wooden, 
Davis, California. 

HAMPSHIRES: Champion and reserve 
champion ram and champion ewe, Gath 
Bros., Cotati, California. Reserve champion 
ewe, Melvin Preston, LeGrand, California. 

RAMBOUILLETS: No entry in ram 
championships. Champion and_ reserve 
champion ewe, Glenn Maddux, Bakersfield, 
California. 


ROMELDALES: All championships won 
by A. T. Spencer, Winters, California. 

SHROPSHIRES: Champion ram and 
ewe, M. O. Pearson, Turner, Oregon. 

SOUTHDOWNS: Champion ram, cham- 
pion ewe and reserve champion ewe, 
Severa Wilford, Jr., Cotati, California. Re- 
serve champion ram, Glenn Maddux, 
Bakersfield, California. 


SUFFOLKS: Champion and _ reserve 


champion ram, Marian M. Coble, Winters, q 


California. Champion ewe, Ervin E. Vas- 
sar, Dixon, California. Reserve champion 
ewe, Howard Vaughn, Dixon, California. 

The grand champion wether over all 
breeds was exhibited by Severa Wilford, 
Jr., of Cotati, California. Wilford also had 
the grand champion pen of wethers and 
the champion carload of fat lambs. 


Glenn Maddux of Bakersfield, California, ' 


had the reserve grand champion wether 
lamb over all breeds. Gath Bros., Cotati, 
California, showed the reserve grand cham- 
pion pen of wether lambs over all breeds 
and Behnham, Bish, Conlan, Lyon, Cal. 
Poly., San Luis Obispo, California had the 
champion truckload of fat lambs. 

The grand champion fat lamb, a South- 
down, exhibited by Severa Wilford, Jr., of 
Cotati, California, was purchased at $2.05 
a pound by Harry Hardy of the Bakersfield 
Livestock Auction Company. Mr. Hardy 
also bid in the reserve champion fat lamb, 
a crossbred, exhibited by Glenn Maddux of 
Bakersfield for 55 cents a pound. 


December, 1952 


In the purebred ewe sale, top price of 
$90 was paid for two Rambouillet ewe 
lambs sold by Glenn Maddux of Bakers- 
field to H. James Anderson of Santa Rosa, 
California. 


Columbia and Suffolk 
Ewe Sales 
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Top at Columbia Purebred Ewe Sale, a 
yearling sold by Wynn S. Hansen of Col- 
linston, Utah, to Walter H. Schroeder of Buhl, 
Idaho, for $300.—NWGA Photo. 
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A yearling consigned by Walter P. Hubbard 
of Junction City, Oregon, brought the high 
figure, $225, at the Suffolk Purebred Ewe 
Sale. Morris Powell of Saratoga, Wyoming, 
was the purchaser.—_NWGA Photo. 





COLUMBIAS 


A’ $300 a yearling Columbia consigned 
by Wynn S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah, 
topped the Columbia Purebred Ewe Sale 
at Ogden, Utah, November 17, 1952. Pur- 
chaser was Walter H. Schroeder, Buhl, Ida- 
ho. Pete Thomas of Malad, Idaho and 
Mark Bradford of Spanish Fork, Utah, each 
sold ewes at $200 a head. The top price 


in pens of three was $147.50 per head 
paid for a lot consigned by Mark Brad- 
ford, Spanish Fork, Utah. W. A. Denecke 
of Bozeman, Montana, sold a pen of two 
at $150 each. 

A ewe lamb entered by Marcus Vetter 
of Woodburn, Oregon, brought $115. Vet- 
ter also sold a ram lamb at $500. 

The 117 ewes sold at an average of 
$91.22. With the ram lamb, the average 
on the 118 animals that went through the 
auction ring was $94.68. 


SUFFOLKS 


Walter P. Hubbard of Junction City, 
Oregon, sold the top Suffolk ewe, a year- 
ling at $225 to Morris Powell of Saratoga, 
Wyoming, at the Suffolk Purebred Ewe 
Sale, held in Ogden, Utah, November 17th. 
Hubbard also sold the high-selling pen of 
three yearlings at $157.50 each. 

The 81 ewes sold averaged $81.15. 


Champion at Ogden 


OWARD Vaughn, Dixon, California, 

past president of the National Wool 
Growers Association, received top honors 
in the open sheep division at the Ogden 
(Utah) Livestock Show, November 15th 
to 19th, when a crossbred Suffolk-South- 
down lamb shown by him was named 
grand champion of that division. 

In the fat lamb sale at the show’s end, 
31 head, graded prime, made an average 
of 43 cents a pound and 15 head of choice 
lambs averaged 25 cents. An average of 
23.5 cents was made on three carloads of 
fat lambs sold. The grand champion fat 
lamb was purchased by Swift and Com- 
pany at $2.50 a pound, ten cents above 
last year’s figure. 


Champion Fleeces 
At Pacific Wool Show 


N the annual wool show sponsored by the 

Pacific Wool Growers at the Pacific \In- 
ternational Livestock Exposition in Port- 
land, October 4 to 11, 1952, the champion- 
ship fleece in the fine and half-blood di- 
vision was shown by Frank C. Clarke, Lay- 
tonville, California. This fleece was also 
selected as the grand champion fleece of 
the entire show. Reserve championship 
honors went to J. L. Vickers, Vancouver, 
Washington on a low quarter-blood fleece. 
A. §S. Patterson, Roswell, New Mexico, 
exhibited the championship medium wool 
fleece. P 
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RUSSELL D. BROWN 
President 


Washington Wool Growers 
Association 


November 12, 1952 





IHE Washington wool growers’ conven- 
tion ended last night, November 11th. 

I will have to admit we felt a little appre- 
hensive as convention time approached, but 
we should have known better. Sheep peo- 
ple to me, are a grand bunch of people 
with more common sense than most groups. 


No one denied or tried to belittle the 
seriousness of the position the sheep indus- 
try finds itself in, but they were sensible 
about their approach to the various prob- 
lems. The one thing that seemed upper- 
most in their minds was the need to im- 
prove our markets for both wool and lambs. 
The way to accomplish this was batted 
back and forth and many novel sugges- 
tions made. 


In regard to wool, we here in Washing- 
ton are going to work with and support 
the wool promotion activities of the Wom- 
en’s Auxiliary more wholeheartedly and 
give them any aid we can. 

For lamb promotion we are going to 
make an attempt, at least, along the fol- 
lowing lines: First we are going to carry 
on a more concerted and intensive cam- 
paign to increase our membership. Here 
that will have to be to try to enroll more 
farm flock operators. We have at present 
an almost 100 percent range-operator 
membership but our farm flocks are in- 
creasing in number and we hope to in- 
terest them in joining our organization. 

Then we are going to try to collect one 
cent per head on lambs on a voluntary basis 
to be used for advertising. The thought 
here is that so many lambs are marketed 
by truck or bought on the range that to 
try to make some sort of collection basis 
would be nearly impossible. What we plan 
to do is to have posted in our convention 
hall next year a lamb advertising honor 
roll with the names and amounts of con- 
tributors given. It is at least an attempt 
to improve our position marketwise—and 
“nothing ventured, nothing gained.” It 
may prove more effective than we think. 
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E. R. MARVEL 
President 


Nevada Wool Growers 
Association 


November 12, 1952 


IVESTOCK raisers and ranchers are be- 

coming concerned over lack of mois- 
ture. Ranges are becoming dry. However 
so far, the water situation is not acute. 

Cattle and sheep are in good flesh, but 
if rains or snow do not come soon, the 
winter range will be poor on account of 
dry feed and lack of water. 

Most of the sheep operators feel that the 
halogeton program should be continued, as 
the weed is most dangerous to sheep and 
to cattle also. Sheep suffer the most be- 
cause it takes less of the weed to kill them. 
We feel that there are other places to re- 
duce expenses rather than to cut off help 
that the sheep growers need badly. 

Coyotes and wild cats are bad in certain 
areas and are causing some loss. 


DAN McINTYRE 
President 


Colorado Wool Growers 
President 


November 10, 1952 


OLORADO has, at long last, received a 
little break in the dry weather. Our 

high country was so dry over most of the 
front range that the entire eastern slope 
was closed during hunting season, but not 
until hunters had set about 80 fires. One 
or two of them were pretty bad. 

Early in November we got enough snow 
in the high country so that the day after 
election they let the hunters go back up, 
but it was not until the 8th that the eastern 
slope got anything that appeared to be 
good moisture. It ran from about four 
inches of good wet snow in Denver, and 
more in the mountains, to some three to 
five inches on east toward the State line. 
Spots in western Kansas got about a third 
of an inch of moisture and, while the 
situation is not solved, at least it has proved 
that it can still snow. 

Most of Colorado’s livestock industry 
seems to be happy over the results of No- 





vember 4th. Every individual in the sheep 
business should remember that this is only 
the first step in getting done the things 
that our industry needs. We will have a 
lot of work to do on our Congressmen if 
we are to establish and carry out the pro- 
gram that will allow our industry to exist. 
If everyone remembers this and will spend 
some time writing letters, I think the sheep 
business will still be one of the very best 
in the Nation. 


GERALD E. STANFIELD 
President 


Oregon Wool Growers 
Association 


November 19, 1952 


HE 57th annual meeting of the Oregon 

Wool Growers Association was held in 
Portland, Oregon, November 13th to 15th. 
While the attendance was not as large as 
we would have liked, we did have a good 
many from western Oregon. We are 
pleased to note the interest shown by those 
from that part of the State where there 
are few large flocks. 

We enjoyed a number of very worthwhile 
addresses. The talk by G. N. “Norm” Win- 
der, whose subject was “The Lamb Situa- 
tion,” developed much discussion. Just 
what is wrong with our lamb market? No 
one seemed to have the answer. Mr. Win- 
der stated it was possible there are not 
enough lambs. We need a greater produc- 
tion, enough lambs so the processors can 
be assured of a sufficient supply to meet 
their needs should they push lambs on the 
markets. Today, if a packer develops a 
demand for lambs, it is doubtful he can 
continue to supply the numbers needed. 
From the prices being paid for choice 
lambs today, we would naturally think 
there was little desire for lamb meat. 

President Steiwer discussed the accom- 
plishments of our National Wool Growers’ 
organization, and the many things yet to 
be done. We are sure our national officers 
will be busy during the coming year. 

How many from Oregon will attend the 
meeting of the National in Chicago cannot 
be guessed. Many who have planned on 
being there will not go, owing to the 
present outlook for our industry. High 
operating expenses that will be most im- 
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possible to lower in line with income 
prospects will keep many from going. They 
will remain at home, hopeful it will be 
possible to save and meet the heavy ex- 
pense and not sustain too heavy a loss. 
It is to be hoped there will be an increase 
in our lamb prices to make it possible for 
the lamb feeders to return a fair profit. 


RAYMOND ANCHORDOGUY 
President 


California Wool Growers 
Association 


November 10, 1952 





AIN is badly needed in the major farm- 

ing and ranch districts of California 
with the exception of the Imperial Valley. 
There, of course, it is not wanted at any 
time (a heavy rain there last week) as it 
raises havoc for those feeding lambs on 
green alfalfa pastures. In northern Cali- 
fornia and in the mountain areas adjacent 
to the valleys rain should have been re- 
ceived by the middle of October to have 
a good start for the green feed before it 
turns too cold for it to grow during the 
cold winter months of December, January 
and early February. California continues 
brown as a berry with no sign of rain. 

Alfalfa hay costs are quoted as follows: 


Woodland-Dixon, Sacramento and 
Clarksburg-Isleton Shipping Districts 
reported asking $38-40 for hay in 
barns. 

Stockton Delta Shipping District — U. S. 
No. 2 Leafy — $37-38. 

Tracy-Patterson Shipping District — U. 
S. No. 1 $38-39; U. S. No. 2 Leafy 
$37-38. 

Los Banos-Dos Palos-Firebaugh Ship- 
ping District — U. S. No. 1 $38-39; 
U. S. No. 2 Leafy $37-38. 

Chico-Orland-Williams-Marysville Ship- 
ping District — $35-36 f.o.b. grower 


barn. 


The winter feed bill is going to be much 
too high in relation to going prices for 
fat lambs and cattle. 

Our two panels—one on the parity tariff 
for wool and the other on duck depreda- 
tions—at our convention created much in- 
terest and we hope good will come from 
them. Casey Jones’ paper was most ex- 
cellent. It gave the others on the panel 
something to shoot at and, as a result, 
much factual information was available and 
heard ‘by those in attendance. We enjoyed 
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having A. P. O'Shea, General Secretary, 
Federated Farmers of New Zealand, Inc., 
participate on the wool panel. 


Sportsmen and livestock producers real- 
ize now that ducks must be harvested each 
year in the same way that a rancher har- 
vests his surplus livestock, if we are going 
to have enough feed available for both 
ducks and the farmer. If we can get that 
idea across to sportsmen as a whole and 
even to some of our duck men, and particu- 
larly to the Fish and Wildlife Service, it 
will help a lot. Secondly, to accomplish 
the harvesting of the surplus birds, the Fish 
and Wildlife Service should work out an 
international agreement with Mexico and 
Canada by which special duck hunting 
seasons may be scheduled in addition to 
the present 3% months’ total allotted for 
shooting ducks each year; also a special 
duck hunting season for the Alaska sprig 
which start to alight on our clover fields 
in late July and early August, would be 
most effective. 

Our members were emphatic in their 
endorsement of wool promotion. They be- 
lieve it is essential as a means of counter- 
acting the inroads of the synthetic fibers. 
We still have a selling job to do with some 
of our own members, however, to get them 
to appreciate the necessity of all contribut- 
ing to support this world-wide effort to 
protect and promote the wool industry. 


DAVID LITTLE 
President 


Idaho Wool Growers 
Association 


November 16, 1952 





IBRIONIC research and _ study pro- 

grams, as undertaken in a national way, 
are of tremendous value to our western 
sheep industry. Losses incurred, if com- 
puted on the basis of $10.00 a lamb, might 
reach a million dollars. The squeeze on 
our income and the bulge on our expense 
could make any losses the factor between 
many in our industry going broke or stay- 
ing in business. Individually and collec- 
tively, this program is of more importance 
than many acknowledge. Those of us who 
have never had losses are anxious to see 
this program move along, because we know 
it put some of our best Idaho operators 
in the red in 1952. 


Our dry fall reached a dangerous stage. 
It is doubtful if there can be enough mois- 
ture fall in the way of rains to revive the 
roots of plants and grasses before winter 


sets in. We are still hopeful. Snow fell 
generally through eastern Idaho, November 
14th, and some rain in southern and west- 
ern parts. Conditions are calling for new 
planning and it’s going to take the best 


in good management. It is a test for the ~ 


fellow that’s trying to figure ahead. 

Our Idaho Convention is just getting 
under way as I write this report for the 
December issue. Advance registrations 
show we are going to have a good crowd. 
We are happy to be back to the eastern 
side of Idaho. I am sure wool growers 
will rally to the support of their organiza- 
tion. If ever there was a time our industry 
needed unity and strength with the back- 
ing and personal financial support of sheep 
operators, it is now. 


HAROLD JOSENDAL 
President 


Wyoming Wool Growers 
Association 


November 11, 1952 





E have just concluded our 49th an- 

nual Wyoming Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention. Most noticeable is the fact that 
growers generally still firmly believe, as 
at the inception of the organization, that 
the American wool producer needs an ade- 
quate tariff with proper compensatory 
duties for wool goods. 

Much of the discussion at-the conven- 
tion centered around this question, with a 
general hope expressed by growers that 
this Nation will return to the principle of 
a protective tariff for American producers 
and labor. 

The need for more promotion of our 
products was thoroughly discussed. The 
convention agreed to double the deduction 
for the American Wool Council from ten 
to twenty cents per bag. They also deter- 
mined the excellent work of the National 
Livestock and Meat Board in promoting 
lamb should be increased. Wyoming has 
asked that other lamb-producing States join 
in the effort to really raise funds for this 
purpose and promises to pay her propor- 
tionate share. 

We again went on record asking for a 
reduction in Federal spending, including 
those agencies which serve our industry. 

Weather conditions continue dry 
throughout the State, with winter feed de- 
teriorating as drought continues. 
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The November Lamb Market 


(The following report covers the period 
from November Ist through 17th only.) 


FTER slaughter ewe prices hit lows 

during October, harking back to 1934, 
there was an improvement in prices the 
first two weeks of November. In fact, the 
sharp cut in receipts of western ewes at 
the principal markets the first week of No- 
vember reacted in a strong to $1.75 higher 
slaughter ewe market. In spite of the fact 
that sheep and lamb supplies at the prin- 
cipal markets the first week of November 
were 44 percent lower than the last week 
of October, there was no general up-turn 
in slaughter lamb prices. The second week 
of November lamb prices again started 
moving downward even though there was 
some improvement in dressed lamb prices 
at eastern centers. Buyers claimed reduc- 
tions in pelt credits plus excessive receipts 
as factors in further live lamb price de- 
clines the second week of November. Re- 
ceipts at the principal markets were ap- 
proximately 79 percent higher the second 
week of November than for the same week 
a year ago and 52 percent higher than dur- 
ing the first week of November this year. 


However, with choice and prime lamb | 


carcasses selling in New York the second 
week of November at $49 to $57 per hun- 
dred and good grade carcasses $46 to $52, 
the live lamb market at $22 to $24.50 on 
choice and prime lambs and $18 to $23 on 
good and choice kinds, seems low in spite 
of reportedly reduced pelt credits. 

Choice and prime wooled lambs sold at 
the principal markets during the first half 
of November from $22 to $24.75. How- 
ever, $22.50 was the top price paid on 
November 17th and this figure, which was 
the top at Chicago, was reported on that 
market as a “new low in six years or more.” 

Good and choice wooled lambs sold on 
various markets during the period under 
review from $18 to $23.50 although noth- 
ing above $21.50 was quoted for these 
grades on November 17th. 

Cull and utility lambs sold all the way 
from $8 to $20. Some utility and good 
kinds did sell at Fort Worth from $20 
to $20.50. 

Good to prime lambs with No. 1 and 
fall shorn pelts, sold from $22 to $23.85. 
Good and choice yearling wethers brought 
$17 to $21.35 with a top of $21.50 paid 
sparingly the first week of November. 
Utility and good yearlings sold from $11 
to $17. 
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Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 











Total U. S. Inspected 1952 1951 
Slaughter, First Ten Months .......0..0............:.:sce000-0- 10,407,000 8,324,000 
I aeons Nov. 15 Nov. 17 
Slaughter at Major Centers -................-..--e-eeeeeseees- 236,014 169,256 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Wooled) : 

I I nas cinceasesaabesine $22.78 $30.59 

EE AED 20.58 28.50 
New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 

rT oe 50.38 63.2 

Choice, 40-50 pounds .....................-.-------0-000---+- 48.75 63.2 

NI GI PINE saan sesemtciiareneorssonniens 42.75 58.7 

Federally Inspected Slaughter—October 
1952 1951 

per a nd be on ee on eee Se ee 1,390,000 1,140,000 
pe se Mi, Se A PL PE A OR Ee 602,000 500,000 
BD aah Anica aad Aecisresda hnuniersksaaedableenpinteuenes esooilaelion 5,492,000 5,651,000 
ig S| ee ReneS MET ie 1,427,000 1,084,000 








Good and choice slaughter ewes sold 
during the period under review from $5 
to $8; cull and utility ewes brought $3 to 
$6.50. 

Good and choice western feeder lambs 
sold on the markets the first half of No- 
vember in a $19 to $23 price range. Good 
58- to 70-pound western feeder lambs 
brought $21 at Omaha the second week 
of November; one load of 80-pound feed- 
ers, $20.90; and one load of good grade 
74-pound feeders, $20.50. At Denver 60- 
pound whiteface feeder lambs from eastern 
Colorado sold at $21.50; others with more 
weight brought $22 to $22.50. Blackface 
feeders also made this latter price. At 
Omaha on November 17th, $20.75 was 
paid for good 65- to 76-pound western 
feeder lambs; others scaling 60 to 85 
pounds brought $20 and $20.50. 
four carloads of good and choice 69- to 
72-pound blackface feeder lambs brought 
$22 at Denver 17th, while 
whitefaces sold there the same day at $20 


Over 


November 


to $21.50 including a big string averaging 
around 75 pounds at $21. 

Common to good feeder lambs sold on 
the markets from $10 to $20. Yearling 
breeding ewes brought $14 to $16 on the 
Good, short-term breed- 
ing ewes sold on various markets from $7 
to $14. 


Omaha market. 


COUNTRY SALES 
Intermountain Region 


A few loads of slaughter lambs were sold 
in Utah and Idaho at around $22. 


Rocky Mountain Region 


A few strings of 65- to 74-pound New 
Mexico feeder lambs were sold at $18.50 
to $19.65 per hundred. Around 4,400 
good quality, whiteface ewe lambs in cen- 
tral Montana were sold at $20 per hundred, 


f.o.b. loading point. 
Pacific Northwest 


There was some movement of Washing- 
ton sheep and lambs to beet tops from 
other pastures but transactions in either 
slaughter or feeder lambs were few and 
far between. Around 800 head of mixed 
fat and feeder lambs sold at $21, these 
estimated fully 75 percent slaughter lambs 
for immediate delivery to the West Coast. 
Several hundred alfalfa-pastured Wash- 
ington slaughter lambs were sold for im- 
mediate delivery at $21, f.o.b. ranch basis. 
Early in November most other lambs were 
either on irrigated pasturage or beet tops 
with some movement to feed lots expected 
to take place the latter part of November 
when the slaughter bands are sorted off. 

—E. E. Marsh 
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Now is a good time to “take stock” 
of your grass. If you can increase your 
grass yields, you can reduce your 
livestock feeding costs. That makes 
good sense. Grass is one of our most 
economical feeds, and in every section 
of the country people are trying out 
new ways of turning grass into green- 
backs. 

There’s one such ‘“‘new way”’ for you 
at the Dixon Springs experiment sta- 
tion in southern Illinois. There, in one 
test with six 10-acre pastures, they 
find it pays to graze cattle and sheep 
together. The cattle ‘‘wrap their 
tongues’’ around tall grasses; the 
sheep clip the short varieties. Thus, 
each variety thrives, and the livestock 
utilize all forage. And, by proper 
rotation, avoid overgrazing. It has 
been a standard practice to graze cat- 
tle and sheep together for over 150 
years in the range country of New 
Zealand because it has proved both 
desirable and profitable. 

At Dixon Springs, the best gain 
obtained to date is a whopping 682 
pounds of beef and lamb per acre. 
Best mixture for that area so far has 
proved to be ladino, alfalfa, lespedeza, 
redtop, timothy and alta-fescue. The 
original re-seeding was on almost 
‘‘worn-out’’ land, built up, of course, 
by liming and applications of plant 
food before re-seeding. 

Experiment station results have been 
confirmed by many practical farmers 
and ranchers. Reports tell of grass 
producing returns of $150 an acre in 
meat and milk; of pastures bringing 
back $7 for every $1 spent on plant 
food; of land (in South Carolina) pro- 
ducing 100 pounds of digestible nutri- 
ents in grass for 58 cents—against 
$1.77 for corn. 

Perhaps on your farm or ranch there 
is grassland whose yield might be 
doubled, or even tripled. It might pay 
you to investigate that possibility. The 
best grass program for you may be 
different from your neighbor’s. 
It probably is. But you can find the 
right answer—perhaps from your 
county agent, your agricultural in- 
structor, your state agricultural col- 
lege or the Soil Conservation Service. 


Lambs gain best on 


alfalfa cubes 
by P. E. Neale 
New Mexico Agricultural 
Experiment Station, State College 





epaiine Lambs at the New Mexico 


Agricultural Experiment Station fattened 
‘nore efficiently on cubes made of coarse 
“lfalfa hay, sorghum grain, and molasses 
than on a ration of good alfalfa hay and 
whole sorghum grain. 

Light, medium-weight, and heavy 
lambs were started on cubes containing 
60% coarse alfalfa hay, 30% ° sorghum 
grain, and 10% molasses. After 25 days 
they were gradually changed over to 


Grass into Greenbacks 


Why do livestock 








prices fluctuate? 


**What’s going to be 





prices fluctuate?” 


sold for slaughter. 


take cattle as an example. The 


slaughter is large, other weeks rela- 
tively small. Therefore, the amount 
of — sold varies from week to 
week. 





When there is a big increase in 
the future trend of beef supplies, packers must ship 
livestock prices?” Stockmen are _ heavily to the big cities where there 
showing a natural interest in that F¢ 4 lot of people to consume food 
question. I wish I knew the long- 24 increased meat supplies can 
term answer. But I don’t, and I best, be sold. Practically all beef 
doubt if anyone else does either... handled by meat packers is sold 
But there’s another, short-term Within 12-14 days after the cattle 
uestion that’s often asked, which re slaughtered. Less than 2% is 
t can answer: “Why do livestock frozen. With big supplies to be sold, 
retailers bargain vigorously and 

often buy at reduced prices. Then 


There are two reasons: First, and ‘ey can advertise “Beef S 
most important, daily and weekly —and their customers may eat 
changes in the supply of livestock beef, or more beef, or beef more 

aa changes often. Thus, through lower meat 


in demand for meat and by-prod- Prices, the increased beef supply is 
ucts. sold to consumers. 


; A Or, if fewer animals are slaughter- 

Naturally, increased slaughter is ed, there is/ess meat to be sold. Then 
the result of increased marketings retailers pay higher prices to get 
—which brings an increased sup- meat. Meat packers, in competition 
ly of meat, which usually means for the smaller supply, bid more for 
ower wholesale prices and lower livestock. So here we see again this 
prices for livestock. Why? Well, economic law in action—the price 
> producers receive for their livestock 
number marketed varies from week is governed by what the packer can 
to week; so, some weeks the total get for the meat and by-products. 


4 ” 


Ow 
Agricultural Research Department 








cubes containing 50% coarse hay, 40% 
grain and 10% molasses. The cubes were 
self fed. 

For comparison, similar lambs were 
fed, by hand, the Station’s standard ration 
of 1 pound of whole sorghum grain to 
2.2 pounds of good quality hay. 

On the average, lambs on cubes gained 
one pound with less feed than the hand- 
fed lambs—3.13 pounds less alfalfa and 
0.17 pound less concentrates. 

Light lambs on the cubes gained one 
ag at a saving of 2.8 pounds of alfalfa, 

ut they required 0.6 pound more 
concentrates than the hand-fed lambs. 
Medium-weight lambs on the cubes saved 
3.86 pounds of alfalfa and 0.46 pound of 
concentrates in making one pound of 
gain. Heavy lambs on cubes saved 3.24 
pounds of alfalfa and 0.66 pound of con- 
centrates with each pound of gain. 

The cubes took less labor and less 
feeding skill. Moreover, the cubing in- 
creased the feeding value of the cheaper 
coarse alfalfa to be equal to or better 
than good hay fed by hand. 


Soda Bill Sez... 


Your farm is like your automobile. The only 
way it will run by itself is downhill. 


“~~ OUR CITY COUSIN@S 


City Cousin and 
Country Cousin, to- 
gether again, sing, 
“Peace on earth, 
good will toward 


men!" 
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Swift & Company 


UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 9, ILL. 





Natrition is our business—and yours 
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LAMB DISH OF THE MONTH 


Christmas Dinner Features Lamb 





Mulled Cider 
Rolled Lamb Shoulder 
Apricot — Prune Garnish 
Potato Balls Asparagus 
Jellied Cranberry Salad 
Butter or Margarine 
Plum Pudding 
Hard Sauce 
Coffee 


Hot Rolls 


Milk 
ROLLED LAMB SHOULDER 


5 to 6-pound rolled lamb shoulder 
Salt and Pepper 


Season rolled lamb shoulder with salt 
and pepper. Place on a rack in an open 
roasting pan. Insert a meat thermometer 
so that the bulb reaches the center of the 
thickest part. Do not add water. Do not 
cover. Roast in a slow oven (300° F.) 
about 3 to 8% hours or until done. The 
meat thermometer will register 175° F. for 
medium-done; 180° F. for well-done lamb. 
Allow 35 to 40 minutes per pound for 
roasting. 
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Lamb Feeding Situation 


CCORDING to the U. S. Department 


of Agriculture, the number of sheep 
and lambs to be fed for the coming winter 
and spring market is expected to be con- 
siderably smaller than the number fed a 
year ago. A few States may feed more 
lambs than a year ago, but the smaller 
lamb crop in the Western States and the 
heavy slaughter of lambs during the past 
three months will cause general reductions. 
In the Corn Belt, all States with two or 
three exceptions will feed about the same 
or fewer lambs. Lamb feeding in the West 
will be reduced, with both Colorado and 
California showing marked reductions. As 
a result of drought, little wheat pasture is 
available in the Southern Great Plains 
States where the number of lambs on wheat 
pastures will be sharply below even last 
years low number. Less interest in lamb 
feeding this season stems from heavy losses 
incurred in last year’s feeding operations 
on the part of many lamb feeders, failure 


of wheat pastures to develop, and to higher 
costs of feed this year. 


The 1952 lamb crop in the 13 Western 
Sheep States was the smallest on record. 
With increased lamb slaughter during 
August through October, the number of 
lambs available for feeding this fall and 
winter is smaller than last year, despite the 
smaller number of ewe lambs held back for 
flock replacement this year. Of the West- 
ern States, the important sheep States of 
Texas and Wyoming had smaller lamb 
crops, as did Idaho, Arizona and Nevada. 
In all other Western States, the 1952 lamb 
crop was larger than the 1951 crop. 


Feed supplies are generally adequate in 
the Corn Belt, but the number of lambs 
on feed there will be smaller than a year 
ago. 


The wheat pasture feeding areas of the 
Great Plains States have suffered from the 
extended drought. Lamb feeding opera- 
tions on wheat pastures will be very limit- 
ed, with the number now on wheat pas- 
tures only about half of the number last 
year and only a small fraction of the num- 
ber grazed during the 1946-47 season. 
Pasturing is largely limited to volunteer 
wheat in local areas in western Kansas, and 
most of the lambs will be moved before 
the first of the year. Native pastures and 
feed of all kinds are very short. 


In the West, lamb feeding will be down 
in most areas. Receipts of lambs into north- 
ern Colorado have been much smaller than 
a year ago. Lamb feeding in the Arkansas 
Valley is greatly reduced. Inshipments into 
California for the months of August 
through October are 20 percent smaller 
than in 1951. Other Western States are 
expected to show decreases in the number 
fed this season, except Idaho and Utah, 
where the number fed probably will be 
about the same or higher than last year. 
Lamb feeding in the North Platte Valley 
will be on a smaller scale than last year. 


Feeder lambs from most of the western 
supply areas have generally been of good 
Feeder 
lambs from Texas have generally been in 


weight and in good condition. 


poorer condition due to shortage of range 
feed. Supplies of grain and hay are ample 
except in the drought areas of the South- 
west. 


Feeder lambs on the Denver market No- 
vember 17th were selling from $20 to $22 
compared to $28.50 to $31.50 at the same 
time last year. 
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T seems to me the continued fight to im- 
prove the quality of woolen goods in 

order to keep them superior to synthetic 
fabrics would be the best action the Na- 
tional Association could take to improve 
the condition of the sheep industry. Next 
in line and of equal importance is the need 
for import duties on foreign goods that are 
subsidized by their governments in order 
to undersell the American producers and 
manufacturers. 

—Dennis Bros. 

Gail, Texas 


TOP importation of wool at reduced 
prices and stop meat classification by 
OPS restrictions. 
—F. D. Huning 
Los Lunas, New Mexico 




















E believe if the Association can help 
cause the enforcement of present 
legislation which was enacted perhaps as 
far back as 1930, but never enforced—so 
that foreign wool cannot be brought in at 
such low prices and then get our sheep 
and wool industry out of politics, we can 
prosper yet. 
' —Robert W. Braziel 
Yoder, Wyoming 


believe more work should be done for a 

higher tariff to protect domestic wool 
from imports from foreign countries. With 
the price of wool assured the grower, the 
sheep industry would stabilize itself. 


—J. B. LaFayette 
Newell, South Dakota 





Almost everywhere you find sheepmen, you'll find 
folks who are customers of First Security Banks. . . 
and who like doing business with this strong and 
experienced financial institution. That's because 

First Security banking offices ... now 51 in 
number . . . are organized on the local 

level and staffed by friendly personnel 
who know the needs of the communities 
and customers they serve. We invite 

you to visit your nearby First Security 
Bank for financial service that’s 

tailored to meet the needs of 
Intermountain Sheepmen. 
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What action should your Na- 
tional Association take in 1953 
to improve the condition of the 
sheep industry? 


NCOURAGE more research to develop 
new uses for wool and thereby stimu- 
late the wool market. 


—George R. Benton 
Monte Vista, Colorado 


E don’t know of anything new that the 

National could do that would help 
improve the condition of the sheep in- 
dustry. Anything that would improve the 
use of wool would, naturally, help the ° 
price of wool and lambs also. But with too 
much competition with synthetic fibers, 
it is going to be hard to get wool up to 
the price it should be worth. 


—Harvat Bros. 
Livingston, Montana 
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Wool Bureau Activities in October 


“WONDER FIBER W’ SEAL PLANNED 


In response to numerous requests 
from clothing manufacturers, retailers, 
and the wool trade, preparations were 
made for distributing a special seal de- 
scribing wool as “Wonder Fiber W.” 
The seal, to be used in advertisements, 
displays and exhibits, on letterheads 
and as an automobile sticker, is the 
result of an article written by President 
Ackerman of the Wool Bureau, for the 
summer issue of American Fabrics mag- 
azine. Adopting the techniques now 
being used in the promotion of the new 
man-made fibers, he described wool as 
“a miracle of nature, perfected by man 
in the laboratory of time.” The presen- 
tation has had wide appeal in the trade, 
which regards it as an excellent retort 
to the expansive promotion efforts for 
the “miracle fibers.” 


WOOL BUREAU FEATURES REACH 
400 PUBLICATIONS 


As part of its program to provide 
special feature stories on wool and wool 
clothing for newspapers and company 
publications, the Bureau announced a 
story entitled “Winter Wardrobe, Junior 
Size” through Feature magazine late in 
October. During the first week after 
publication, more than 50 newspapers 
and company magazines requested the 
story, which describes the warmth and 
health protection afforded to small chil- 
dren by all-wool clothing during the 
cold-weather months. 


More than 350 requests have now 
been received for the special story “How 
to Buy a Suit,” offered through the same 
medium in August. In addition, more 
than 200 clippings of the story have 
been returned by newspapers and com- 
pany publications. 
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SPECIAL INFORMATION SERVICES 
AND NEWS RELEASES 


A special story on the high level of 
consumer demand for boys’ wool cloth- 
ing for fall, prepared by the depart- 
ment, was placed with Sam Dawson, 
business columnist of Associated Press, 
and appeared in his daily column in 
more than 400 newspapers from coast 
to coast. 

A news release on fabrics in retail 
stocks of men’s suits for fall, based 
upon the survey completed last month 
by the Bureau’s Department of Econom- 
ics and Statistics, received wide cover- 
age in both the trade and consumer 
press. The survey showed that retail 
stocks are still made up almost entirely 
of all-wool suits, and that about one- 
third of the retailers contacted had re- 
ceived complaints on the performance 
of blended and all-synthetic suits. 

Special news stories were prepared 
by the Bureau during October for Wom- 
en’s Wear Daily, Textile Forum maga- 
zine, the Lexington (Kentucky) Herald 
and Metro Associated Services. A sur- 
vey of the wool supply-demand situa- 
tion, prepared by the Department of 
Economics and Statistics for Knitted 
Outerwear Times, drew wide attention 
in the press. 


A total of five news releases were 
prepared and distributed during the 
month. 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING INSTITUTES HELD 
IN WESTERN STATES 


The Director of Retail Education con- 
ducted a series of teacher-training insti- 
tutes in California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington to train the instructors who will 
conduct sessions of the “Woolfacts For 
Men’s Clothing Salesmen” program dur- 


ing the fall and winter. Plans have 
been made to train 1,500 to 2,000 men’s 
clothing salesmen in these three States, 
providing them with practical aid in 
selling men’s wool clothing. 

Local merchants from many Califor- 
nia, Oregon and Washington stores at- 
tended the teacher training sessions, 
which were held at the University of 
California in Berkeley; the State Depart- 
ment of Education, Sacramento; the 
State Office Building, Salem, Oregon; 
the Textile Manufacturers and Merchan- 
disers Club, Seattle, Washington. 


1,100 STUDENTS ATTEND 
FASHION SHOW 


Eleven hundred New York City stu- 
dents, members of the Art Students’ 
League, attended a fashion show en- 
titled “Co-ed Fashions In Wool,” held 
October 23 in the Brooklyn Museum by 
The Wool Bureau. The show featured 
38 fashions by many leading designers 
and a fabric display of gay fall colors. 
Miss Tanner was commentator for the 
event. 


WOOL EXHIBIT PROGRAM AT FAIRS 
CONTINUED 


Wool Bureau exhibits were displayed 
and The Bureau’s educational brochures 
distributed at three fairs during Octo- 
ber — the Aksarben livestock show in 
Omaha, Nebraska; the American Royal 
show in Kansas City, Missouri and the 
Texas State Fair in Dallas. 


500 MERCHANTS TAKE PART 
IN FALL PROGRAM 


A total of five hundred men’s wear 
retail stores have requested the adver- 


tising lay-outs, selling aids and dress 
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charts offered as part of the Bureau’s 
fall merchandising program. Orders 
have been received for 275,000 of the 
mailing inserts offered as part of the 
program, and additional requests for 
materials are still being received. Tear 
sheets have already been received from 
150 of the 385 newspapers which have 
sold to local retailers advertising pre- 
pared by the Bureau. 


SPRING PROGRAM TO BE LAUNCHED 
IN JANUARY 

Plans have been made for the open- 

ing of the Wool Bureau's spring men’s 

wear campaign at the annual conven- 

tion of the National Retail Dry Goods 

Association. President Ackerman has 


been announced as a featured speaker 
at the convention, and the men’s wear 
editorial and advertising packages will 
be released at the time of his address. 
Hundreds of requests have been re- 
ceived for materials in the spring cam- 
paign, which will include a six-page 
style supplement, men’s and boys’ wear 
advertising lay-out and promotional 
themes designed to increase the sale 
of wool by retailers. 

The Bureau is receiving increased co- 
operation in the program from the mem- 
ber organizations of the Men’s Wear 
Inter-Industry Council. The Boys’ Ap- 


parel Buyers’ Association is also co- 
ordinating its publicity and advertising 
programs with those of the Bureau. 


SPRING PROMOTION PLANS OUTLINED 
FOR WOMEN’S WEAR 


The women’s merchandising program 
for spring was outlined October 14 at a 
meeting of the Women’s Wear Advisory 
Committee and promotion themes were 
approved by the members. Display 
promotion and advertising materials for 
the spring promotion folder were draft- 
ed and a report on spring woolens was 
prepared for merchandise managers 
and buyers following a review of the 
fabric lines of leading manufacturers. 
The theme “It IS Wool” was selected 
for use in a special wool suit promotion 
to be launched February 1 through 
Vogue magazine. 





World Production Forecast at Four Billion Pounds 


International Wool Study Group Report 


OTAL world wool production in 1952-53 
is forecast on a greasy basis at 4,000 

million pounds, compared with 3,935 mil- 
lion pounds in 1951-52 and with a pre- 
war average of 3,788 million pounds, ac- 
cording to a statement issued at the con- 
clusion of the fifth meeting of the Inter- 
national Wool Study Group at Church 
House, Westminster, London on November 
6th. 

Representatives from thirty-one countries 
attended the meeting and the following or- 
ganizations sent observers: Commonwealth 
Economic Committee; Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization; International Wool 
Secretariat; International Wool Textile Or- 
ganization, and the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation. 

The Wool Study Group, it was stated, 
have carried out a review of the world 
wool situation over the two years which 
have elapsed since the fourth meeting of 
the group in 1950. 
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Statistical Situation 


Statements were received from the vari- 
ous delegations regarding the wool posi- 
tion in their several countries with special 
reference to problems arising and develop- 
ments of international interest. The group’s 
assessment of the statistical situation is as 
follows: 

World production of virgin wool in 
1951-52 (July-June) amounted to approxi- 
mately 2,290 million pounds clean, but an 
increase in carry-over stocks in producing 
countries at the end of the season reduced 
total disposals to 2,185 million pounds. 

Stocks in Argentina and Uruguay are 
estimated to have increased by 175 mil- 
lion pounds clean, while in contrast the 
New Zealand carry-over of 70 million 
pounds accumulated during the 1950-51 
season was liquidated during 1951-52. 

World consumption of virgin wool dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1952 has been 


running at an annual rate of 2,200 million 
pounds. 

Stocks in consuming countries as a whole 
(including stocks afloat and strategic re- 
serves) showed little change, so that the 
approximate balance between consumption 
and disposals was the result of the build- 
up of stocks in South America. 


Australian Clip 


The Australian clip is expected to show 
some recovery and is forecast at 1,100 mil- 
lion pounds, greasy, compared with 1,050 
million pounds last season. 

Both the New Zealand and South African 
clips have continued to show a moderate 
increase, and an increase has been recorded 
in the United States clip for the first time 
for over ten years; it rose from 259 mil- 
lion pounds in 1951 to 270 million pounds 
in 1952, though this revival may not con- 
tinue. ~ 
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Only small changes are expected in other 
countries. Practically the whole of the in- 
crease in world production indicated in 
these figures is expected to consist of cross- 
bred wool, Merino production remaining 
unchanged. 

World consumption of wool declined al- 
most continuously from the first quarter 
of 1950, though there was a moderate but 
temporary recovery in the last quarter of 
that year. It reached a low point in the 
third quarter of 1951, and since then con- 
sumption has risen steadily, though 
modestly. 

This trend has been experienced by most 
of the major consuming countries. The 
most important exception is Japan, whose 
consumption has continued to rise through- 
out 1950, 1951 and 1952, although in 1951 
consumption was still approximately only 
60 percent of that in 1937. 

In the third quarter of this year world 
consumption had reached an annual rate 
of 2,260 million pounds, compared with 
an annual rate of 2,050 million pounds at 
the low point in the third quarter of 1951. 

This increase in wool consumption does 
not, however, indicate any increase in the 
total amount of materials used in the wool 
textile industry. It was off-set by an ap- 
proximately equivalent reduction in the 
use of materials other than virgin wool. 


Production and Consumption 


The world clip for 1952-53 is provision- 
ally estimated at 2,325 million pounds 
clean, so that only a relatively small further 
increase in current consumption would lead 
to a balance between world production and 
consumption. 

In addition to the current world clip, 
however, there is the large carry-over stock 
in South America, which at the end of last 
season appeared to be some 200 million 
pounds clean in excess of normal. This 
could thus make total available supplies 
over 2,500 million pounds. 

On the other hand the British Govern- 
ment has already announced its intention 
to continue buying for the strategic stock- 
pile during the 1952-53 season at approxi- 
mately the same average rate as has ap- 
plied since the stockpiling operation began, 
(understood to be 50-60 million pounds 
clean annually). Other countries have not 
supplied any information of this kind. 

Stocks in importing countries, including 
strategic reserves and stocks afloat, are esti- 
mated to have amounted to 840 million 
pounds clean at the end of 1951, represent- 
ing 4% months’ supply at the then current 
rate of consumption. Current stocks are 
estimated at just over 4 months’ supply at 
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the higher rate of consumption now pre- 
vailing. —International Wool Secretariat 











The Wool Market 


IDS from 22 mills on 700,000 linear 

yards of 14%-ounce all-worsted gabar- 
dine were opened by the Armed Services 
Textile and Apparel Procurement Agency 
during the week ending November 7th. 
All of the mills, with the exception of three, 
made their bids on all domestic wool in 
line with the Berry Amendment to the 
Defense Appropriations Act. 

The lowest bidders were the Lorraine 
Manufacturing Company which offered 
460,000 yards at $3.842; Stillwater Worst- 
ed Mills, 60,000 at $3.845 and Artistic 
Foundations offered to supply 300,000 at 
$3.99. Artistic Foundations also placed a 
bid on the basis of all foreign wool at 
$3.84. 

Under the official interpretation of the 
Berry Amendment, the Army procurement 
agency must use domestic wool if it is 
available at or below 110 percent of the 
loan support price. 

On November 13th ASTAPA opened 
bids on 500,000 yards of 12-ounce all-wool 
linings and about the same time asked for 
bids on 304,000 linear yards of 15-ounce 
wool-nylon lining. 

One market reporter expresses the opin- 
ion that ASTAPA will place a consider- 
able volume of orders after January 20th. 
That such orders should be forthcoming 
early in the new year is logical thinking 
as time will then be running out for pur- 
chases under the appropriations made avail- 
able for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1953. If such business does develop, the 
domestic market will be lifted out of the 
present state of general slowness. 












































“LET HER BE PROU) OF HER HORSES TAM HAIR DO’ 
MAYBE IW 53 WE CAN TALK THE Wldl BUREAU WTO 
PROMOTING A 'SHEEPS CURL’ HEIR STYLES” 


—The National Wool Grower 


No action has been announced on the 
request for additional import fees unde 
Section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act or for countervailing duties under See. 
tion 303 of the Tariff Act. If favorable 
action is taken on either of these requesty, 
it will undoubtedly greatly aid the domestic 
market. 


Meantime, few wool sales in the pro. 
ducing area have been reported recently, 
The sale of 350,000 pounds of fine wool 
in the San Joaquin Valley of California 
between 52 and 58 cents, grease basis, 
and about $1.56 to $1.60, clean, landed 
Boston, is reported in the Federal Market 
News Service of November 7th. 

The California Livestock News of No- 
vember 11th states that H. I. Haber Wool 
Company of San Francisco had sold sey- 
eral lots of fine and fine-medium wool at 
prices ranging from 47.5 to 72% cents net 
to the grower. These figures were con- 
sidered at or close to Government loan 
levels. 


The week of the 14th average to good 
12 months’ Texas clips were reported sold 
at San Angelo at a little better than 70 
cents f.o.b. and with a Boston clean landed 
cost of $1.60 to $1.65. The Weekly Re- 
view of the Boston Wool Market for the 
week ending November 14th stated that 
some “good French combing and _ staple 
12 months’ Texas wool in original bags had 
been sold at prices within the range of 
$1.70 to $1.75, clean basis. Also, 8 months’ 
and fall Texas wools, both greasy and 
scoured, had been sold at steady to firm 
prices.” During the third week of Novem- 
ber, average 12-months’ Texas wool was 
moved at 55 to 62 cents, with “trade quiet 
and country supplies small.” 


Around 300,000 pounds of Washington, 
Oregon and Idaho wools including some 
Willamette Valley graded wool was report- 
ed in the Federal Market News Service 
of November 14th as sold at 51 to 56 
cents to the growers. Prices of Willamette 
Valley original bag wool ranged up to 52 
cents against 45 cents a few weeks earlier. 

Many growers are tendering their wool 
for appraisal under the Government loan 
program. Around November 20th, 150,000 
pounds was offered for appraisal. at San 
Francisco. In the Intermountain area, it is 
stated over 1,250,000 pounds of fine and 
half blood, good French combing and 
staple wools have recently been appraised 
from $1.51 to $1.64, clean basis, landed 
in Boston. 

Meantime, forthcoming spring business, 
according to a survey recently made by 
the Wool Bureau, particularly in tropical 
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worsted garments looks most promising. In 
fact, the Bureau reports “advance sales of 
tropical worsted gabardine have never been 
better, for figures are well ahead of last 
summer’s record levels although most firms 
have as yet sold only about 60 percent of 
their customers.” The increasing demand 
for tropical worsted is said to be due to 
the growing popularity of casual coats and 
slacks. 

Another interesting item concerning the 
manufacturing end of the business was re- 
cently reported in the Wall Street Journal 
as follows: “Woolen textile shortages have 
forced apparel manufacturers, now work- 
ing on a good volume of orders for fall and 
winter clothing, to postpone deliveries of 
many types of goods. This was the word 
from factory representatives and New Eng- 
land retailers attending a Boston showing 
of lines for next spring. Woolen mills, they 





_—_— 


said, are slow in providing clothing makers 
with fabrics, and many retailers seek ship- 
ments on merchandise ordered months 
ago.” 

It has also been announced that the 
O.P.S. will suspend all price ceilings on 
apparel before the end of November. 

Although there is no great activity in 
the market at this time, it does seem to 
have a certain strength or stability; that is, 
there does not seem to be any weakening 
tendencies. 

Stability is well evidenced in foreign 
markets. Foreign auctions generally con- 
tinue to operate “at prices far above a level 
suitable to the wool selling and manufac- 
turing position in this country” (Commer- 
cial Bulletin, 11-15-52). Business in Mon- 
tevideo is reported good, and fine wool 
in Buenos Aires is firm with offerings 
limited, pending new clip supplies. 





AUSTRALIAN SHEEP NOTES: November 8, 1952 


AUSTRALIAN LAMB FOR AMERICA? 


USTRALIAN Federal Minister J. Mc- 

Ewen’s recent claim that American 
farm pressure groups were preventing the 
sale of our lamb in your country, has 
brought a storm of criticism to him. 

Led by Mr. Stanford Beggs, president 
of Victoria’s Graziers’ Association, Austra- 
lian pastoralists still believe that there is 
a place for our meat in America, and that 
its sale can bring us much needed dollars 
to balance our trading with you. Right 
now, we are embarrassed because we want 
to buy many things from America, but have 
not the dollars to pay for them. 

As far as exporting lamb to America is 
concerned, Australians now agree that the 
limitations are still chiefly those I discussed 
with your secretary, Mr. “Casey” Jones in 
Salt Lake City, USA, in September, 1950. 
They include the fact that we can only 
hope to succeed if we send only the best 
and attractively packaged lambs; that we 
must time our exports to be on the market 
when your locally grown lamb is in short 
supply; and that Britain will probably al- 
ways be the best market for the bulk 
of our lamb. 

The reported decision of America to pos- 
sibly increase the tariff on Australian wool 
(greasy) has also raised a lot of discussion 
here. Frankly, most of us think that the 
recent ANZUS Pacific treaty doesn’t mean 
much if you folks are thinking of raising 
barriers to our wool when it is important 
to keep all costs down to compete with 
synthetic fibers. I believe the Australian 
diplomats have told the USA Government 
that any increase in such tariffs would 
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oblige Australia to reconsider its agreement 
with United States under the 1947 Geneva 
tariffs and trade negotiations. At any 
rate, we have enough confidence to think 
our wool is good enough for you folks to 
buy as long as you want it. 

On the other side of the picture, there 
seems to be no immediate possibility of 
the Australian Government lifting the ban 
on the export of our Merino sheep. The 
subject is still debated hotly among lead- 
ing sheep breeders. Chief support of the 
ban being lifted, is Mr. Mac Falkiner whose 
Boonoke ranch in Deiliquin, New South 
Wales, has the world’s biggest Merino stud, 

In connection with this subject, we ad- 
mired Mr. Jack B. Taylor’s loyalty to his 
breed, the Rambouillet, in his article “Does 
the United States Need Australian Rams?” 
in the August issue of The National Wool 
Grower. But we would like to correct some 
of the ideas he has about our Australian 
Merino and its management. 

First of all, Mr. Taylor is wrong in his 
belief that the Merino is used exclusively 
for wool production. A high percentage 
of our ewes for fat lamb production are 
half-bred Merinos which are the progeny 
of a Merino ewe mated with a British breed 
ram such as a Border Leicester, Dorset 
Horn or Romney Marsh. 

Then while we are favored by a good 
climate, only a comparatively few of 
our Merino flocks are grown on those rich 
pastures about which Mr. Taylor speaks. 

That three-eighths blood wool he talks 
about, is very rare, too. 

Mr. Taylor shares the opinion of many 


foreigners that Australian Merinos are very 
wrinkly in the body. Admittedly, many of 
our sheep have one or two frontal folds, 
but the bodies are very plain in most studs 
now. We have been forced to breed plain 
bodies to remove breeding places for the 
blowfly, as well as to please our shearers. 

Finally, I am sorry that Mr. Taylor finds 
so many arguments against crossing the 
Rambouillet with the Merino. When I re- 
turned from your country, I said what a 
wonderful sheep we would have if we 
could remove the wool from the Rambouil- 
let’s head, and put an Australian Merino’s 
fleece on the Rambouillet’s back. After all, 
it should be relatively easy to cross these 
two breeds which are virtually two strains 
of the one European “mother” breed, com- 
pared with blending the Merino and Lin- 
coln to produce the Corriedale, and other 
crosses which have proved valuable in our 
countries. 

During the past month, we have been 
thrilled with increased activity by Amer- 
ican buyers at our wool sales. I think more 
of the quality wool you seek, is very satis- 
factory, and prospects for a good demand 
for the remainder of the season, are en- 
couraging. 

Medium and fine quality Merinos have 
commanded animated demand, but there 
have been some irregularities in the price 
levels of strong Merinos, comebacks, and 
fine crossbreds. 

Two weeks ago, the Australian record 
(for the season) of $2.24 a pound (greasy) 
was achieved. But we would be quite 
happy if we could continue with top prices 
at about $1.50 a pound (greasy). Present 
averages are about $224 for a bale-of 300 
pounds (greasy). At present rates, we 
expect the country’s wool check to total 
about 740 million dollars which would be 
about 45 million dollars more than last 
year, and the second highest on record. 

Dr. Ian Clunies Ross, chairman of the 
Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial 
Research Organization, claims that myxo- 
matosis virus disease has killed so many 
rabbits that Australia can now support an 
extra 20 million sheep, and enable them 
to survive summer drought much more 
easily. 

His organization has also been doing 
valuable research with artificial “rain mak- 
ing.” Research workers have already caused 
“substantial falls of rain over considerable 
areas,” and experiments are still continuing. 
We claim that Australia leads the world 
in rain-observing experiments, although we 
realize that America has also done valuable 
work on this project. _ 


(Continued on page 43) 
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EAT LAMB ( Z WEAR WOOL --- FOR HEALTH~-BEAUTY AND GOODNESS SAKE 


South Dakota Contests 


HE city of Belle Fourche was made 

aware of the sheep growers’ conven- 
tion, October 29th and 30th when a parade 
featuring the sheep industry came down 
main street led by the famous Belle 
Fourche High School band. 





Betty Westergaard of Brookings (left), Senior 
Division winner at the South Dakota State 
Contest, and Doris Jean Cloos of Warner, 
who won Junior Division honors. 

—NWGA Photo 


At a noon luncheon ninety ladies and 
men enjoyed the food, atmosphere, and the 
Mistress of Ceremonies, Mrs. Rudie Mick, 
who gave numerous prizes to the oldest 
couple present, the man having the most 
sons in the sheep industry, to the ladies 
who had prepared meals using lamb within 
the last five days, etc. “Mary Had a Little 
Lamb” was the theme of the table decora- 
tions arranged by Mrs. Leroy Clarkson, 
Mrs. Sam Setler of Belle Fourche and Mrs. 
Sed Matson of Buffalo. Lanolin cosmetic 
kits from Botany and recipes featuring 
lamb were at each place. 

Seventeen young ladies from the West 
River District came to enter the “Make It 
Yourself—With Wool” contest. Mrs. Tracy 
Martin, Spearfish, and Mrs. R. S. Vayles of 
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Belle Fourche did the judging, selecting 
the district winners to enter the State con- 
test. 

Four other district contests were held 
east of the river at Canton, Huron, Aber- 
deen and Pierre. Forty-eight girls com- 
peted in the five districts. The Extension 
Department headed by Mrs. Ann Walker, 
State clothing specialist, coordinated these 
contests with the efficient help of their 
home agents. Mrs. Walker had this to say 
about our contest to the home demonstra- 
tion agents: “This is a good contest and I 
hope you take this opportunity of getting 
every eligible girl in your county to com- 
pete for the vast sum of prizes and the 
education they receive.” 

Wednesday afternoon Mrs. Rudie Mick, 
president of the women’s auxiliary, ad- 
dressed the convention group at the men’s 
meeting on “The Work of the Auxiliary.” 

That evening the seventeen district win- 
ners modeled their creations to soft organ 
music on a beautifully decorated stage 
before the public. The stage setting was a 
placard bearing SOUTH DAKOTA flanked 
off by wool yardage of soft tan and brown 
shades loaned by Yorks Golden Rule store. 
Pine boughs and flowers climaxed the set- 
ting. Miss Geneva Widdoss, Belle Fourche, 
acted as commentator for both the district 
and State shows. Before the style revue the 
crowd was entertained by several musical 
selections, baton acts and readings. The 
entertainment was arranged by Mrs. Leslie 
Heinbaugh, Mrs. Al Burke and Mrs. Joseph 
Trotter. 


The second day of the convention the 
auxiliary had a special meeting at the home 
of Mrs. John Widdoss, at which time Na- 
tional Convention plans were made and the 
members voted that the project “Make It 
Yourself—With Wool” would be continued 
for five years. 

The State Style Show reviewed nine dis- 
trict winners modeling their garments. Mrs. 
Ann Walker, Brookings and Mrs. Juanita 
Smithson, sewing instructor of Singer Sew- 
ing Center, Rapid City, were the judges. 
Miss Doris Jean Cloos, Warner, (Junior 
Division) and Miss Betty Westergaard, 
Brookings, (Senior Division) were the 
lucky winners of the all-expense trips to 
Chicago. Mr. Carl Schumacker, manager 
of Woolworth in Rapid City, presented the 


girls with the awards of transportation to 
Chicago and back. 

Miss Mary Jane Ross, Timberlake, won 
the Singer portable sewing machine pre- 





Winners in the California “Make It Yourseli— 
With Wool” contest receiving their transpor- 
tation certificates to the National Contest, 
from G. M. Maddox, representing the F. W. 
Woolworth Company of San Francisco. The 
winners are: left, Mary Ann Almquist, Red- 
wood City (Senior Division) and Carol Vir- 
ginia Hartman of Santa Rosa (Junior Di- 
vision).—California L. S. News Photo 


sented by Mr. O'Dell, manager of Rapid 
City Singer Sewing Center. The other six 
girls received savings bonds, wool yardage 
and a blanket. 

Prior to the State style show twenty-five 
pre-school children of Hill area modeled 
woolen garments to the accompaniment of 
organ music with Mrs. Alice M. Blake as 
mistress of ceremonies. Each child received 
a nice gift. This is the third pre-school 
show and each year it is more attractive. 

A Sheep Ball was held at the community 
dance hall, culminating the convention. 
Mrs. Ward Van Horn and Mrs. Ed Warra, 
both of Buffalo, sponsored a very enjoyable 
evening of square dancing. 

The same auxiliary officers will continue 
for another year. They are as follows: 

Mrs. Rudie Mick, St. Onge, president; 
Mrs. Alfred Burke, Newell, first vice presi- 
dent; Mrs. Warren Johnson, Spearfish, sec- 
ond vice president; Mrs. Dave Widdoss, 
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Belle Fourche, secretary-treasurer; Mrs. 
Alice M. Blake, Belle Fourche, State sew- 
ing director. 

—Mrs. Rudie Mick, President 


Wyoming’s Annual 


en, . 


Marjorie King of Sheridan, top place winner 
in the Junior Division of the Wyoming “Make 
It Yourself—With Wool” contest, was also 
crowned “Wool Princess” by Governor and 
Senator-elect Frank Barrett. Evelyn Norris of 
Torrington received highest honors in the 
Senior Division. Both girls were presented 
with transportation to the National Style 
Revue in Chicago by a representative (ex- 
treme right) of the F. W. Woolworth Com- 
pany in Cheyenne.—_NWGA Photo 


HE Wyoming Wool Growers and Auxil- 
iary met for their annual convention in 

Cheyenne, November 6th to 8th with head- 
quarters in the Plains Hotel. Mrs. Art 
King of Cheyenne was convention chair- 
man for the auxiliary. 

The morning of the 6th was for registra- 
tion and judging of the garments for the 
“Make It Yourself—With Wool” contest. 
That evening we were invited to a cock- 
tail hour given by the Rocky Mountain Gas 
& Oil Company and a chuck wagon dinner 
given by the Laramie County Wool Grow- 
ers. The girls, chaperones, and judges at- 
tended a dinner in the Rainbow. Room at 
which the Warren Livestock Company 
was host. 

Friday morning the auxiliary members, 
contestants, chaperones, district chairmen 
and Home Demonstration agents were 
guests of the Union Pacific Railroad for 
breakfast. There were 103 in attendance. 
Immediately after breakfast we held our 
annual meeting. Mrs. T. S. Taliferro III, 
vice president, presided. Mrs. O. T. Evans, 
State contest director, gave a report on the 
contest and outlined the procedure for the 
coming year’s event. 

Through the courtesy of the Merritt’s 
store, a beautiful ladies’ leather jacket 
was given to the lady holding the lucky 
number. This was won by Mrs. Charles 
Vivion,' Rawlins. That afternoon at 4 
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o'clock in the Paramount Theater, 38 girls 
modeled their garments to an enthusiastic 
capacity crowd. The winners were as fol- 
lows: 


Marjorie King, Sheridan, crowned Wool 
Princess and Evelyn Norris, Torrington, 
both of whom received a $50 bond and 
will represent Wyoming at the National in 
Chicago. A representative from F, W. 
Woolworth Company presented the girls 
with a check to cover their transportation 
to Chicago. 


Lois Elaine Bomhoff, Egbert, and Velma 
Jean Surles, Cheyenne, won a Singer Sew- 
ing Machine, presented to the girls by a 
representative of the Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine Company. 

Barbara Voss, Worland and Barbara Bab- 
bitt, Worland, each won a $50 bond; Dixie 





Albee, Guernsey; Francis Herbel, Sheri- 
dan; Troyce Policky, Sundance; Mary Sud- 
man, Green River, and Joyce Pennock, 
Chugwater, were awarded $25 bonds; Lois 
Haptonstall, Sundance, Kay Blackner, Ly- 
man, and Carla Hampton each won a bolt 
of woolen material. 


All other contestants received lovely 
fitted velvet evening bags. 

Friday evening the Wyoming Co-op 
Wool Marketing Association entertained at 
a cocktail hour before the dinner dance. 


The convention was one of the most en- 
joyable we have ever had, and we extend 
to the committee, the Plains Hotel, and the 
Cheyenne merchants our thanks and ap- 
preciation for a job well and successfully 
done. 


—Mrs. Reynold Seaverson, President 


Glenn Keep, manager of the F. W. Woolworth Company in Yakima, presenting winners 
in the Washington “Make It Yourself—With Wool” contest with railroad tickets to the 
National Contest: Left, Miss Kay Keeley of Spokane (Senior Division) and Miss Connie 
Stanfield, Ellensburg (Junior Division).—Willard Hatch Photo. 


Washington’s Educational Program 


a Auxiliary to the Washington Wool 
Growers Association held their 29th 
annual convention in Hotel Chinook, Yaki- 
ma, Washington, November 10th and 11th. 
This was preceded by a luncheon and style 
show on November 9th, climaxing our 
“Make It Yourself—With Wool” contest. 
Wool yardage was used as a background 
in our stage setting for the contestants, 
while autumn leaves and gold and yellow 


chrysanthemums brightened an archway 
and lined the path of the girls as they en- 
tered. Their garments expressed quality, 
style and excellent workmanship. 

The F. W. Woolworth Co. awards were 
presented Kay Keeley, Spokane, (Senior 
Division); and Connie Stanfield, Ellens- 
burg, (Junior Division). The Singer sew- 
ing machine was awarded Manai Friesen, 
Yakima. Because of the financial help given 
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us by our Wool .Growers’ Association, the 
size of our show increased from 38 con- 
testants last year to 74 this year. Every 
girl received an award. 

Reports at the convention revealed a 
very fruitful year for the auxiliary. Edu- 
cational and entertaining motion picture 
films, film strips, and slides were shared, 
free of charge, with service clubs, agricul- 
tural agents and organizations, libraries and 
individuals on such subjects as soil conser- 
vation, range control, livestock and meat, 
sheep diseases and cures, sewing, cloth 
identification, style selection, etc. The 
Yakima Valley Regional Library circulated 
our films. Newspapers and radios gave us 
strong support and encouragement. 

Thirteen hundred pounds of lamburger 
were sold in buns at our Central Washing- 
ton Fair. At six to the pound that is 7800 
sandwiches and if your arithmetic is good, 
you will see that is 1560 a day for five 
days, or serving in 14 hours a day about 
110 an hour. It is hard work but also fun. 
Our Governor Langlie and party stopped 
by and enjoyed a lamburger with us. 

We have a Ewe Foundation program in 
our 4-H clubs sponsored by the Klickitat 
Auxiliary in which purebred ewes are fur- 
nished to deserving boys and girls on a 


revolving basis. This has done much to. 


increase the number of ranch flocks 
throughout the State. 

Our convention closed with a lovely 
luncheon in the Garden Room of the 
Chinook Hotel, the Klickitat Auxiliary act- 
ing as hostesses. Favors were little ceramic 
black and white lambs. An interesting pro- 
gram was presented with Mr. Ronald Gene 
Hoon as guest speaker. Over one hundred 
members and friends attended. 

—Mrs. J]. W. Hans, President 





Mary’s Lamb 
Mary had a little lamb 
Its fleece was white as snow 
And everywhere that Mary went 
the lamb was sure to go. 
He followed her to Washington 
which he never shoulda done 
For he wound up in a coat, or dress— 
don’t recollect which one! 
The lamb’s much prettier that way though 
His fleecy pelt adorns the chassis of a 
lovely lass— 
who’s fed on lamb—not corn! 
Whatever makes him look that way I 
haven't yet discerned 
But sewing makes him lovelier— 
That much at least I've learned! 
Beverly Brown 
K 1l 
Yakima, Washington 
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Mrs. Walter Pfluger of Eden, new president 
of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Auxil- 
iary being registered in at the Texas con- 
vention. In the background are, left, B. W. 
Allred and J. C. Dykes, convention delegates. 
—San Angelo Standard-Times Photo. 


Texas Meeting 


RS. Walter Pfluger was installed as 
president of the Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers Auxiliary Tuesday afternoon, 
November 11th, at a final session in the 
St. Angelus Hotel Green Room, San An- 
gelo. She succeeds Mrs. Willie B. Wilson 
of San Angelo, who presided at the 
meeting. 

Also installed by Mrs. Sayers Farmer of 
Junction, a past president, was Mrs. Ed- 
win S. Mayer Sr. of Sonora, first vice presi- 
dent. Not present was the new second vice 
president, Mrs. R. P. Smith of Comfort. 

Officers appointed by Mrs. Pfluger are 
Miss Gladys Mayer of San Angelo, treas- 
urer; Mrs. Scott Hartgrove of Paint Rock, 
secretary; Mrs. J. B. McCord of Coleman, 
parliamentarian; and Mrs. Conrad Hole- 
kamp of Junction, historian. 

During the afternoon session, officers and 
committee chairmen gave reports. In- 
cluded were Mrs. Watt Reynolds of Kent, 
Mrs. Henry Newman of Coleman, Mrs. 
Gus Witting of Junction, Mrs. Herman 
Saenger and Mrs. M. C. Puckett of Fort 
Stockton, Mrs. Oscar Neuenhoffer of Kerr- 
ville, Mrs. J. W. Vance of Coleman, Mrs. 
Holekamp, Mrs. Ernest Williams and Mrs. 
H. C. Noelke of San Angelo. Bill Gatlin 
of the Board of City Development also 
spoke. 

Climaxing social affairs was a formal 
dance on the 12th in the Hotel Cactus 
Ballroom and a breakfast afterwards. 


Teas and Fashion Revues 
Highlight Idaho Contests 


HE Bonneville Hotel in Idaho Falls was 
the setting, Saturday, October 18th, 
for a lovely style revue and tea in conjunc- 
tion with the Make It Yourself—With Wool 
contest judging. 

Representative groups from as far south 
as Preston and Malad to as far north as 
Ashton indicated a growing interest, both 
in the contest and the wool industry in 
general. Locally, ladies from the Livestock 
Auction Company, banks, Forest Service, 
Bureau of Land Management and Depart- 
ment of Education were invited and en- 
thusiastically attended. 

The Singer Sewing Machine Company 
in Idaho Falls was most helpful and co- 
operative in receiving the girls’ garments 
prior to the day of judging and on that 
day was headquarters for both contestants 
and judges. Nineteen young ladies entered 
in this area, which comprises eastern and 
southeastern Idaho. The entrants were so 
nearly professional, both in workmanship 
and modeling, the final decision was a most 
difficult one to make. 


Following the morning session, the 
young lady contestants and their chaper- 
ones, as well as the judges, were taken to 
Jack’s Chicken Inn for a lovely luncheon, at 
a special flower-decked table arranged for 
and sponsored by the American National, 
First Security and Bank of Eastern Idaho. 
Mrs. W. C. (Bill) Skinner and Mrs. J. C. 
Siddoway, contest chairman, were hos- 
tesses to this group. 


The fashion tea was scheduled for 1:30 
p-m., with Mrs. Henry Wallace acting as 
chairman, assisted by Mesdames Leon Con- 
tor, A. E. Fridenstine, A. J. Jordon, J. C. 
Fowler and W. C. Skinner, all of the Bon- 
neville County Auxiliary. An estimated 
150 members and guests of the wool indus- 
try attended and an enthusiastic response 
was felt. 

The recognition given the wool growers 
was very noticeable in the cooperative 
response of local business firms. The plat- 
form used in modeling, and carpeting for 
it, was loaned and delivered by C. C. An- 
derson Store. Carnes Music Company fur- 
nished records for background music, the 
Senior High School provided two young 
men from the speech department to handle 
lighting effects, and microphone and sound 
effects were made available by Schwendi- 
man Radio Company. 

Mrs. Roy Laird, of Dubois, came early 
and stayed late, gracing the occasion and 
assisting most capably. 

Narrating was skillfully handled by Mrs. 
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Earl Spencer, former home economics in- 
structor, as she pointed up the fashion 
details, materials used, and approximate 
cost of each garment. The Post-Register 
photographer was on hand for pictures of 
the winners, who were Jo Ann Hall, Black- 


foot, Senior Group, and Valene Pearson, . 


Preston, Junior Group. Honorable mention 
went to Adele Schuldberg, Terreton and 
Bonnie Dee Drury, Ricks College. 

It was felt this affair met with approval 
and interest to the many present. To Mrs. 
J. C. Siddoway, chairman and Mrs. Alan 
Ricks, co-chairman, much praise is due. 
They had worked hard and long to make 
this a success. 

This year, for the first time, a girl from 
our northern district plans to model her 
garment at the State convention. Six young 
ladies, all in the Junior Division, competed 
in the district contest at Moscow. Mary 
Ellen Ogston of Orofino was judged the 
winner. The style revue was held in 
the beautiful new Home Economics build- 
ing on the University of Idaho campus. The 
contestants were welcomed and shown 
through the building by Miss Diana Hamp- 
ton, who was judged grand prize winner 
of the Junior Class for 1951 at the Na- 
tional convention held in Portland, Oregon. 
Diana is now attending the University of 
Idaho and enrolled in home economics. 
Parents and friends of the girls and mem- 
bers of the home economics classes wit- 
nessed the modeling of the lovely all-wool 
garments made by these girls. 

Darlene Young of Boise and Edna Payne 
of Caldwell were junior and senior winners 
respectively in the style revue for the 
western district held in the YWCA lounge 
at Boise. Virginia Mae Korn of Nampa 
was named alternate senior winner and 
Shirley Ellis of Boise, junior alternate. Miss 
Young and Miss Payne both made gold 
all-wool dresses which they modeled before 
the judges. Nine girls participated in the 
contest. Following the styling of the gar- 
ments, coffee and doughnuts were served 
to friends and parents of the girls by Mrs. 
Bill Smith, district chairman, assisted by 
Mrs. Carl Nicholsen and Mrs. John Mc- 
Murray. 


The southern district style revue was 
held at the spacious new ranch home of 
Mrs. Ralph Faulkner, district chairman. 
Here 20 attractive young models styled 
their all-wool garments. Carol McKee, King 
Hill, was winner in the Senior Division 
and Dora Ann Walters, Filer, was Junior 
Division winner. Theressa Mathiesen, Twin 
Falls, was chosen junior alternate. Mrs. 
John Baptie, president of the Idaho Wool 
Growers Auxiliary, was narrator for the 
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style revue, which was attended by about 
50 parents, leaders and auxilidry members. 
Florence Schultz, Twin Falls County home 
demonstration agent, acted as adviser for 





the district contest. Following the styling, 
delicious refreshments were served. 
—Myrrl Heller, Secretary, 
Idaho Auxiliary 





Montana’s Regional Contest 





Winners at Montana regional contest. Those seated won trips to the State contest: Left to 
right, Elenore Leonardi of Hamilton and Patricia Davison of Anaconda (Senior Division) 
and Beverly Vann of Orchard Homes and Donna Hamblet of Missoula (Junior Division). 
Standing, left to right, Jane Bunger, Joan Lee Buck and Gail Garruthers White. all of 
Hamilton, who won gift certificates for fabric lengths.—Missoulian-Sentinel Photo. 


EW ideas in fashions created at home 

from 100 percent wool by about 40 girls 
from 14 to 20 years of age were introduced 
at a style luncheon sponsored by the Wom- 
en’s Auxiliary to the Montana Wool Grow- 
ers Association, at the Hotel Florence 
(Florence, Montana) on November 8th. 

Four trips to Butte at the time of the 
wool growers’ State convention, November 
18th to 20th, to compete for State honors 
and the chance to enter the National con- 
test at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chi- 
cago were awarded at this Western Mon- 
tana District Contest. 


The girls selected as Western Montana 
winners in the “Make It Yourself — With 
Wool” contest are: Senior—Patricia Davi- 
son of Anaconda, Montana State University 
student, and Elenore Leonardi of Hamilton, 
St. Patrick Nursing School student, both 
awarded trips to Butte; Gail Carruthers 
White of Hamilton, third, gift certificate for 
fabric length of 100 percent virgin wool 
from Missoula Mercantile Co. 


Junior—Donna Hamblet of Missoula and 
Beverly Vann of Orchard Homes, both 
awarded trips to Butte; Joan Lee Buck of 
Corvallis, third, awarded gift certificate for 
fabric length of 100 percent virgin wool 
from Montgomery Ward Co. Jane Bunger 
of Hamilton was awarded the fourth prize 
of a gift certificate for fabric length of 100 
percent virgin wool from the J. C. Pen- 
ney Co. 

State prizes will be: Senior—first, trip to 
Chicago, F. W. Woolworth Co. and Mon- 
tana Wool Growers Association and Auxil- 
iary; second, portable sewing machine, 
Montana Wool Growers Association; third, 
woolen fabric length, John Walther Fabrics, 
Inc., and fourth, hand-woven skirt and 
blouse, Chamberlains Hand Wovens of 
Seattle. Junior—first, trip to Chicago, same 
sponsors; second, portable sewing machine, 
Singer Sewing Machine Co.; third, woolen 
fabric length, I. A. Wyner & Co. 

—Mrs. Louis Undem, President 


(Continued on page 44) 
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(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Pacific 


COLUMBIAS 


BARTON, A. K. 
Manti, Utah 
BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
DORNEY, C. W. 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
HOLMQUIST & SON, A. E. 
Rte. 1, Filer, Idaho 
HUGHES LIVESTOCK CoO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 
JOHNSON, EUGENE A. 
11428 S. E. Glenwood, 
Portland, Oregon 
LIND & SONS, ELMER 
Vernal, Utah 
MANSFIELD, HENRY A. 
Vernal, Utah 
MARKLEY & SON, J. P. 
Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte 1 
MARQUISS & SONS, R. B. 
Gillette, Wyoming 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. 
711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 
PINE TREE RANCH 
Gillette, Wyoming 
RECKMAN, DICK 
Grass Valley, Oregon 
SNYDER SHEEP CO. 
Lovell, Wyoming 
THOMAS, PETE 
Malad, Idaho 
YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 
CORRIEDALES 
LEVER & SONS, HENRY 
McMinnville, Oregon 
CROSSBREDS 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CoO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
FLOWER, C. F. 
Sunnyside, Washington 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
SCHULZ, LESTER R. 
Sheridan, Montana 


HAMPSHIRES 
BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
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National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 
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JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 
MacCARTHY & SONS, D. P. 
Salem, Oregon 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
POOLES’ MAGIC VALLEY 
HAMPSHIRES 
Rte. 3, Jerome, Idaho 
ROCK AND SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta, Canada 
TEDMON LIVESTOCK 
Rte. 8, Ft. Collins, Colorado 
WARRICK & SON, ROY B. 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 


PANAMAS 
BELL, TOM 
Rupert, Idaho 
HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Muldoon, Idaho 
MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte 1 
RICKS BROS. 
Rte. 1, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
SARGENT & SONS, D. L. 
Cedar City, Utah 
RAMBOUILLETS 
BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 
BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, New Mexico 
BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SON, E. N. 
Levan, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, S. E. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CoO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
FLOWER, C. F. 
Sunnyside, Washington 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 
OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 





PORT, R. I. 
Sundance, Wyoming 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 
Dixon, California 
WITHERS, JOHN V. 
Paisley, Oregon 


SUFFOLKS 


BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 

Shiprock, N. M. 
BECKER, M. W. 

Rupert, Idaho 
BONIDA FARM 

Lima, Montana 
BURTON, T. B. 

Cambridge, Idaho 
CURRY, S. E. 

Plainview, Texas 
FLOWER, C. F. 

Sunnyside, Washington 
FOX, FLOYD T. 

Silverton, Oregon 
FULLMER BROS. 

Star Route, Menan, Idaho 
GRENVILLE, ARTHUR C. B. 
Morrin, Alta., Canada 

HALL, WILLIAM C. 
Falkland, B.C., Canada 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JENKINS, ALLAN 
Newton, Utah 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Muldoon, Idaho 
MALMGREN, E. C. 
Levan, Utah 
MAYFIELD, CHAS. W. 
Riverdale Farms, Sherman, Illinois 
PEMBROKE, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 
ROCK & SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta., Canada 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 
Dixon, California 
VAUGHN, HOWARD 
Dixon, California 
WADDELL, DAVE 
Amity, Oregon 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WARRICK & SON, ROY B. 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 


TARGHEES 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 

MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK Co. 
Anaconda, Montana 

PFISTER, LEO 
Node, Wyoming 

THOMPSON RANCH, E. B. 
Defiance, Missouri 
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ARIZONA 


Substantial precipitation over week end; 
varied from 0.50 to 1.00 inch at lower eleva- 
tions and ranged up to 2 inches at some 
higher elevations; 12 inches of snow at 7,000- 
foot level. Temperatures near normal, drop- 
ping to below normal over week end. Cotton 
picking slowed in most areas, due to wet 
fields. Some isolated hail damage to cotton. 
Ranges and stock water greatly benefited in 
all areas. 


CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures averaged generally below 
normal, except on north coast and in lower 
San Joaquin Valley where averages near- 
normal to above. Moderate to heavy precipi- 
tation except light in southeastern interior. 
On north coast, rains very beneficial for 
crops, particularly grasses. On central coast, 
much-needed precipitation sufficient for 
seeding grains, but slowed truck harvesting 
in Santa Clara County. In upper Sacramento 
Valley, rains beneficial in shaking walnuts 
to ground and splitting hulls, but hampered 
olive and cotton harvests and held most other 
farm operations to a standstill; rain very 
beneficial for range grasses, grains, and 
newly-seeded alfalfa; snow in most moun- 
tains above 3,500-foot level. In lower Sacra- 
mento Valley, rains delayed harvesting rice, 
corn, milo, beans and sugarbeets; planting 
barley, wheat, oats and new alfalfa proceed- 
ed rapidly until rains; ranges thoroughly 
soaked; new grass expected to appear soon, 
unless unseasonably cold weather follows. 
In lower San Joaquin Valley, farm operations 
interrupted by rains; pastures and ranges 
benefited. In upper San Joaquin Valley, rains 
beneficial for range grasses and for soils 
being prepared for early spring potatoes, but 
detrimental to cotton. In Los Angeles district, 
moderate to heavy rains soaked soils and 
generally benefited vegetation, particularly 
grains and grasses; some local flooding and 
erosion; strong winds caused some minor 
structural damage. 


Zenia, Trinity County 
October 27, 1952 


We have not had rain for some time 
here; as a result no new grass has started 
yet and feed on the winter range is poor. 
This is proving to be a major problem this 
year. During the winter when supplemen- 
tal feeding is necessary, we use alfalfa hay 
and cottonseed cake or meal. Sometimes 
we feed whole corn or barley. Baled alfalfa 
hay here in California is selling for $50 
a ton. —Andrew and Ralph Burgess 


COLORADO 


Precipitation, mostly snow, near average in 
south and north-central, heavy at a few sta- 
tions in extreme south-central, and very light 
to none elsewhere. Temperature slightly 
above normal. Precipitation benefited winter 
grains somewhat, but many fields will not 
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Around the Range Country gives our 
readers a chance to express their opin- 
ions about anything pertaining to the 
industry or about life in general. In 
offering this space for free expression 
of thought, the National Wool Grower 
assumes no responsibility for any state- 
ment made. 

Statements about the weather and 
range conditions are taken from U. S. 
Weather Bureau report for the week 
ending November 18, 1952. 





recover from extended dry period. Pastures 
and ranges poor; very little cured forage. 
Livestock good to excellent; mostly in feed 
lots. 

Collbran, Mesa County 

November 17, 1952 


My sheep are in fine condition and while 
we have had dry weather lately, we have 
plenty of feed. I do not do any supple- 
mental feeding. However, alfalfa hay sells 
for $25 a ton in the stack. 

Our breeding season is right now and 
it is too early to tell yet just how many 
ewes will be bred. A little wool has been 
sold here recently at 40 cents a pound. I 
do not know of any sales of either fine- 
wool or crossbred whiteface yearling ewes. 
The herder situation is very poor here. Our 
losses on the range are heavier than they 


should be. —Ellis Blackman 
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SSS ae 
” THS 18 70 REMIND YS THAT THE BEST 
CHRISTMAS GIFT WE HAVE 18 THE NOTUNUL 
ASSOCIATION WORK/NG FOR Us ALL YEAR Phund” 
—The National Wool Grower 


Collbran, Mesa County 
October 28, 1952 


We have had plenty of moisture this sea- 
son. Feed conditions on the summer range 
were excellent and my lambs came off in 
fine shape. 

While we do not have any major prob- 
lem at this time, we will need some other 
kind of a “deal” in order to stay in the 
sheep business. 

—Zeigel & Stanton 


Monte Vista, Rio Grande County 
November 12, 1952 


There will be a small increase in the 
number of ewes bred this season. How- 
ever, because old ewes have been cheaper, 
fewer lambs were kept for replacements. 

Feed on the winter range is dry and 
short. The weather has been dry general- 
ly although we had two to six inches of 
snow last week. The snow will help the 
feed a little. 

We use protein pellets for a supplemen- 
tal feed during the winter at a cost of $105 
per ton. The going price of alfalfa hay, in 
the stack, is $80 to $35. 

—George R. Benton 


IDAHO 


Temperatures averaged near normal. First 
general rains in two months or more and 
first substantial mountain snowfall of season. 
Precipitation more than 0.25 inch in all sec- 
tions, ranging up to 1.20 inches at Grange- 
ville. 


MONTANA 


Week warm; cooler at close. Light to local- 
ly heavy rain or snow at week end in 
west, light in east. Winter wheat mostly 
poor. Some winter ranges in west temporari- 
ly closed by snow. Feed short in parts of 
central and east. Cattle good. 


Livingston, Park County 
November 12, 1952 


While sheep flocks are in’ good shape, 
they are not quite up to normal. Forage 
on the winter range is fair to good but 
very dry. We have not done any supple- 
mental feeding yet but use 20 percent 
pellets that cost $92 a ton. Baled alfalfa 
hay sells for $26 here. 
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About 10 percent fewer ewes will be 
bred and 20 percent fewer ewe lambs were 
kept this fall. I am not planning to feed 
any lambs this winter. 

From $20 to $22.50 per head is being 
paid for fine-wool yearling ewes and from 
$21 to $23 for crossbred (whiteface) year- 
lings. 

Something should be done to get our 
costs of operation down to meet the decline 
in prices of wool and lambs. 

—Harvat Bros. 


NEW MEXICO 


Warm and dry in west until sharp cooling 
and rain over southwest and snow in north- 
west. Crops helped in western third by 0.3 
to 0.9 inch of moisture. Strong winds over 
east and south for two days caused some 
erosion damage to ranges and farms. Ideal 
weather to week end allowed near comple- 
tion of cotton picking; best yields and qual- 
ity in several years in southeast. Winter 





SHEEP 
CAMPS 


12 and 14 FOOT 






FIVE MODELS WITH NEW CHASSIS 

ONE OR TWO BEDS - PATENT PENDING 
BUSINESS SINCE 1907 

E. MADSEN & SONS Mfg. CO. 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 


W m. 





R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 


Wool Merchants 


273 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Western Headquarters 
434 Ness Blds., Salt Lake City, Utah 











For Foot Rot, Blue Bag, Over-Eating 
Disease, Shipping Fever, Pneumonia, 
Mastitis, Bacillary Enteritis, use 


WYETH TUBEX PENICILLIN. 


Soremouth vaccine - Over-eating vaccine 


Elastrators - Rings - Paint - Sheep Supplies 
For Sale by Eric C. Pollei 
NATIONAL SERUMS & LIVESTOCK 
SUPPLIES CO. 

18 Post Office Place — Salt Lake City, Utah 


HAMPSHIRES 


Grand Champion Wether, Chicago, 
1948 and 1951 
Grand Champion Pen Wethers, 
Chicago, 1949 and 1950 


Today’s top value for prime lamb pro- 
duction from California to Virginia. 
Breeders’ list and information of 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP 
ASSOCIATION 
72-W Woodland Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 
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grains little or no headway. Lower ranges 
still very dry over south-central and east, 
but livestock continue fair to good; supple- 
mental winter feeding already begun in 
many areas. Grain sorghum harvest near 
completion; yields generally below average. 


Roswell, Chaves County 
November 15, 1952 


The ranges of southwestern New Mexico 
are very dry and void of grass but with 
an open winter and some hay, the stock 
are fairing well. The warm, dry weather 
we have had has postponed heavy feeding. 
I have only had to feed alfalfa as a supple- 
ment so far but during the winter I use 
cottonseed and grain cubes. A smaller 
number of ewes will be bred this season. 
I begin lambing the last of February. I 
am only feeding replacement lambs this 
year. We do not have a herder problem 
here as most of the country is fenced. The 
drought is causing us quite a bit of trouble, 
or is it just the results of the growing pains 
of the rain-makers? 

—A. D. Jones Estate 


Duran, Torrance County 
November 1, 1952 


The warm, dry weather we have had 
this fall is drying up the feed on the win- 
ter range pretty fast. Because feed is so 
short, we will have to have cottonseed 
pellets, 41 or 43 percent, and lots of them 
to get by; also, a good, warm winter with 
moisture. We also use soybeans, 44 per- 
cent. Alfalfa hay in the stack is going at 
between $40 and $45 a ton. 

Some ranches kept fewer ewe lambs this 
fall and others carried over about the same 
number. I would say the number of ewes 
bred this season will be about the same 
as last year. 

Sheep and cattle prices are too low, 
and labor, taxes, groceries, and feed are 
still going up. It looks very dark and we 
are not going to be able to meet our ob- 
ligations if we are not able to dispose of 
the wool, ewes and cattle that we have 
on hand. 


—Hindi Sheep and Cattle Co. 


Los Lunas, Valencia County 
November 10, 1952 


We have had good weather but feed on 
the winter range is 50 percent of average; 
the drought and the shortage of help are 
hampering restrictions to our operation. 

We have not had to start supplemental 
feeding yet, but when it is necessary we 
use 43 percent cottonseed pellets that cost 


us $100 a ton. Alfalfa hay in the stack 
runs $30 a ton here. About the same num- 
ber of ewe lambs were kept this fall for 
replacements and about the same number 
of ewes will be bred from November 15th 
to December 20th, as last year. 

Some wool was sold recently at $1.50, 
scoured, Boston. 

—F. D. Huning 


OREGON 


First general rains in several weeks, 
heaviest since June in west, resulted in week- 
ly totals of 2.00 to 3.00 inches along coast 
and inland southwest, 1.00 to 1.50 inches in- 
land northwest, and 0.25 to 0.75 inch east 
of Cascades. Rains greening up pastures, 
sprouting fall-planted grains in dust, im- 
proved plowing conditions in large areas. 
Sprouted some fall-planted pastures and 
cover crops, but several days of unseason- 
ably warm temperatures will be required to 
produce appreciable amount of pasture feed 
this late. Much of eastern ranges snow- 
covered, with cattle on pastures or feed. 
Much eastern grain planted, but drought has 
injured some of crop and held fall planting 
below normal. 


Richland, Baker County 
November 11, 1952 


I feed hay during the winter and do 
not use the range. However, because of 
the warm, dry weather we have had, the 
range is in good shape and sheep appear 
to be in fine condition also. Alfalfa hay 
is going at $25 to $28 in the stack. As a 
supplement during the winter I use 16 
percent pellets at a cost of $86. 

Good herders are hard to find and this 
labor problem, along with the dry weather, 
is a current operational difficulty. 

—John W. Densley 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Dryness being broken somewhat by gen- 
eral rains in eastern half and rain and snow 
in west on last day of week. Strong souther- 
ly winds and dust on 15th. Fire hazard 
diminished. Majority of all crops harvested 
Livestock on both range and lot feed. 


Newell, Butte County 
November 12, 1952 


Forage on the winter range is good but 
very dry. I have not had to do any sup- 
plemental feeding yet. Alfalfa hay in the 
stack sells at $20 to $25. Sheep are in 
good condition. 

Not nearly as many ewe lambs were 
carried over this year; about the same 
number of ewes will be bred. My breed- 
ing season is from the 15th of October 
until December 5th. One sale of fine-wool 
yearling ewes at $17.50 was reported in 
this area recently. 
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There is some shortage of good labor 
but our big concern is the high price of 
concentrated feeds and the declining prices 
of sheep. J. B. LaFayette 


Redig, Harding County 
November 14, 1952 


Winter ranges are short due to the dry 
weather. However, what feed there is, is 
of very good quality. Sheep seem to be 
in good condition. 

I use soybean pellets in the winter at 
a cost of $108 a ton but I have not found 
it necessary to feed a supplement yet. The 
number of ewes bred this year will be 
about the same as last year. The breeding 
season starts in December. There have 
been no wool transactions reported here 
recently or sales of yearling ewes. We 
have some steady herders which helps the 
labor situation somewhat. 

—Albert Lei 


Fruitdale, Butte County 
November 20, 1952 


The most serious problem in the sheep 
industry today is trying to get enough out 
of wool and lambs to pay expenses, let 
alone make any money. I think I am safe 
in saying that unless some changes take 
place within a year, a lot of sheepmen will 
have to look for other kinds of business to 
make a go of it. For example, it costs as 
much to get a sheep sheared now, as it 
did when wool was $1.25 per pound. 
About 25 percent of the normal replace- 
ments are being held this fall but about 
the same number of ewes will be bred. 

Feed on the fall and winter ranges is 
below normal. The dry weather we have 
had is hard on grazing because the stock 
break off more than they eat, by tramping 
the feed. We feed corn during the cold 
winter months, starting December Ist. We 
feed one-fourth pound per head in good 
weather, and double and sometimes triple 
this in very cold weather, and then let up 
again as the weather moderates (if grazing 
is good). ‘Toward spring we feed 20 per- 
cent Purina pellets as they are more 
easily fed in wet weather and sheep eat 
them better than corn when the weather 
warms up. Of course, we feed hay when 
the grazing is short or snow gets too deep, 
the amount depending on whether the 
stock get grazing, or if they are snowed in. 

In my experience I find it very neces- 
sary to keep feeding pellets until the grass 
is good in spring, as sheep carrying lambs 
can get thin in a few days if they are 
short of feed in the spring. The going 
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price of alfalfa hay in the stack is $25 per 
ton here. 

Some crossbred, whitefaced, yearling 
ewes sold here recently at $22.50 to $23 
per head, but I do not know of any wool 
transactions. Due to the extensive use of 
1080 poison and planes, coyote numbers 


are down. 
—W. K. Karinen 


Reva, Harding County 
November 12, 1952 


We have had no rain for over two 
months and the dams are very low. Feed 
on the range is fairly good but so dry the 
grass breaks off when the stock graze over 
it. I have not started supplemental feed- 
ing yet. During the winter I use corn and 
oats which I raise. Alfalfa hay in the stack 
is $30 a ton. Very few ewe lambs are 
being held over this year but about the 
same number of ewes will be bred around 
November 15th. I am running lambs in 
my fields. Since all of our ranges are 
fenced, we do not have a herder problem 


here. 
—H. W. Kunsman 


TEXAS 


Some showers and local rains, but no gen- 
eral rain; drought persists in most sections. 
Temperatures above normal. Dry-sown wheat 
germinated by light rains, but more moisture 
imperative to permit development of root 
systems. Small grains suffered again as 
week ended. Farming activity increased 
sharply in northeast -and on coast, where 
rains fell a week ago; green feed also de- 
veloping rapidly in this section. Livestock 
still losing flesh, although supplemental 
feeding widespread. 


Gail, Borden County 
November 12, 1952 


Because of the very poor ranges I have 
already started supplemental feeding. I 
use 20 percent cube meal with 20 percent 
salt added. This costs $84 a ton. Alfalfa hay 
sells for $50 up in this part of Texas. We 
have had mild weather the past few weeks 
with only a little moisture. 

I carried over 100 ewe lambs last year 
but this season I am not keeping any. How- 
ever, about the same number of ewes will 
be bred during November and December. 
To keep our sheep from starving is quite 
a problem at this time. 

—Dennis Bros. 


Eldorado, Schleicher County 
November 14, 1952 


As a result of continuous dry and warm 
weather winter ranges and sheep flocks 


are in poor condition. Alfalfa hay sells for 
$60 a ton, delivered. No ewe lambs were 
carried over this year compared to the 1000 
held last year. About half the number of 
ewes were bred this season — September 
and October — as last and they have all 
been moved. Some feeding of lambs is 
being done in San Saba, Texas, area, From 
$11 to $12 was paid for fine-wool yearling 
ewes recently but no wool sales have come 
to my attention. We have a surplus of 
herders in this part of Texas. End of the 
drought is our big need. 


—Howard C. Derrick 


There is always a “black sheep” 
in every flock 





but never a black sheep among 


MENTE 
WOOL BAGS 


Mente Wool Bags 
are always uniform 
quality, always full- 
weight. Buy them 
with confidence 
knowing that you 
can count on their 


dependable, su- 





perior quality and 


workmanship. 
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UTAH 


Fair first half of week; rain and snow more 
or less general over week end, with amounts 
locally moderate to heavy. Nearly one inch 
of rain at Salt Lake Airport ended a period 
of 62 days without any precipitation. Heavy 
snows in Wasatch and Uinta Mountains 
ended extreme fire hazard. Moisture of great 
benefit to winter wheat and ranges. 





RAMBOUILLETS 


For Sale 


250 REGISTERED EWES 
Yearlings to Five-Year-Olds 








10 YEARLING RAMS 





Write or Visit 


Thos. Pfister & Sons 


NODE, WYOMING 


















FOR SALE 
A Limited Number of 


Border Collie 
Sheep Dogs 


%& Will Do the Work of 
Two Ranch Hands 


% Wonderful Pets for 
Children 


% Smartest, Most Alert 
Dog Alive! 


$50.00 either sex—a 
bargain at any price! 


PETERSON’S STOCK FARM 


Kerrville, Texas 





Name 
Address 
City & State 

Sex M.O. Enclosed 
Send C.0.D 
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SUEEP DOG DIRECTORY 


DICKENS, JACK 
Walden, Colorado 


(Charge for listing: $12 for 12 issues). 
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Laketown, Rich County 
November 15, 1952 


We have good feed on our fall ranges 
even though we have had warm, dry 
weather recently and it is necessary for the 


stock to stay close to water. We have not - 


had to start supplemental feeding yet but 
when it is necessary we use pellets which 
run $100 per ton. The going price of al- 
falfa hay in the stack is $20. We are feed- 
ing only the ewe lambs that were held 
over this season—about the same in num- 
ber as last year. My breeding ewe flock 
is about the same size as last year. 

After comparing this year’s sales with 
this year’s expenses, the hard problem is 
to make ends meet. 

—Allan N. Adams 


Hurricane, Washington County 
October 27, 1952 


There is a lot of dry feed due to the 
lack of late summer and fall rains. More 
ewe lambs were carried over in this area 
and due to low prices and fair winter 
ranges, more ewes will be bred this season. 

As long as I have been in the sheep 
business it has only been necessary for me 
to feed once. That year I fed cottonseed 
meal and grain mixed with salt. The salt 
serves as a regulator. This way the feed 
is distributed through the whole herd. By 
hauling them water every day and putting 
the feed with it they consumed one-fourth 
pound of feed each a day. I received 
very good results under poor range con- 
ditions. Alfalfa hay in the stack sells for 
$30 a ton here. 

Crossbred whiteface yearling ewes were 
sold recently for $20. , 

The use of 1080 poison and some trap- 
ping have kept coyote numbers down. Low 
prices for wool and livestock and high 
operating expenses present a real problem 
at the present time. 


—Cleo Wood 


WASHINGTON 


Precipitation rather general during latter 
half of week; amounts in west ranging from 
2 to 1 inch in Puget Sound area and south 
to Oregon border and 1 to 2!/ inches on 
coast; in eastern wheat-growing section, 
precipitation ranged from 1/4 to 1/2 inch, with 
a few reports of 34 inch in Spokane and 
Okanogan counties. Wheat making good 
growth in northern wheat-growing section; 
seeding continues in central and southern 
wheat-growing areas, with wheat coming 
up very uneven. Moisture this week did not 
penetrate soil sufficiently to reach subsoil 
moisture; this may create a serious threat 
to wheat that was seeded in dust, unless 
more moisture received within a few days. 


Eltopia, Franklin County 
November 10, 1952 


I will feed pea cubes and cull or split 
beans until about three weeks before lamb- 
ing; then cut out the beans and increase 
pea cubes. I am also feeding about two 
pounds sugar beets all through the feeding 
and minerals. It is very seldom that hay 
is needed here until lambing time, about 
February 15th. 


—Norman Thoreson 


WYOMING 


Continued mild and dry. Some precipita- 
tion in western mountains Thursday and 
general throughout State over week end. 
First storm of consequence in over a month. 
Livestock good, with light shipments. Ranges 
and winter grains will improve from moisture 
of past week. 


Kemmerer, Lincoln County 


November 8, 1952 


Forage on the winter range is fair but 
very dry and the dry weather we have had 
lately makes it bad as there is too much 
trailing to water. However, sheep flocks 
seem to be in good shape. 


I use corn as a supplemental feed at 
a cost of $4 per hundred. Alfalfa hay sells 
for $30, stacked. 


Not quite so many ewe lambs were 
carried over this year as last. We are 
breeding about the same number of ewes, 
however. Our breeding season runs from 
the 10th of December until January 20th. 
I am not planning to feed any lambs this 
winter. Securing the right kind of help and 
the low price of wool are problems facing 
us at this time. 


—Bradley Neff Sheep Co. 


Cokeville, Lincoln County 


November 10, 1952 


While feed on the winter range is fair, 
it is so dry that once over and it’s gone. 
Sheep flocks appear to be in fair condi- 
tion. 

As a supplement during the winter I 
use pellets at $85 a ton. However, I have 
not found it necessary to start supplemen- 


tal feeding yet. 
More ewes will be bred this year. Also, 
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more ewe lambs were kept than last year. 
I will not be feeding any lambs this winter. 
We are not having any trouble with the 
herder situation but do have a time trying 
to come out even. Our overhead is high 
and the income won't take care of it. 
—W. M. Buckley 


Yoder, Goshen County 
November 10, 1952 

I have not heard of any ewe lambs being 
carried over this fall but about the same 
number of ewes will be bred during No- 
vember. Few herders are employed here; 
sheep run in pastures. 

Forage on the winter range is dry and 
breaking off as a result of the dry, windy 
weather we have had recently. 

As a supplement during the winter I use 
cotton cake at $110 per ton. I have not 
started to feed yet, however. Alfalfa hay 
sells for $25 a ton here in Wyoming. 

—Robert W. Braziel 


AUSTRALIAN SHEEP NOTES 
(Continued from page 33) 

Despite this great help from scientists, 
many Australian politicians think the Gov- 
ernment is not spending enough money on 
wool research, and we plan to do even 
more, particularly with the continued 
threat of synthetics to the industry. 

External parasites have been bad in 
southern Australia this year. Some folks 
think it is due to new dipping chemicals 
not being effective against lice. But care- 
less dipping could be a cause also. 

Wild dogs are still causing a lot of havoc 
in sheep flocks. In parts of west Queens- 
land, sheep and cattle may be forced out 
of the country if these dogs are not ex- 
terminated. Baits dropped from airplanes 
are partly successful in killing the dogs. 

After good weather in southern Australia, 
we are now preparing to face a grassfire 
threat to our long pastures which will dry 
off soon in the hot weather. Some sheep- 
men have fire fighting equipment worth 
about $6500. 

On the industrial front, Mr. T. G. Carter, 
NSW Graziers’ president, accuses some 
sheepmen of offering shearers extra wages 
to attract them from other sheepmen. 
Award rates for shearing advanced from 
about $15.70 a 100 sheep, to about $16.10, 
on November 1. 

Mutton prices are now to 12 cents a 
pound on the hoof, and prime light lamb 
to about 18 cents. 

Finally, Australian sheepmen wish you 
a very successful annual convention at 
Chicago. 

—Colin Webb 


December, 1952 


i 


HAND LOOMS OF OLD MEXICO 
(Continued from page 21) 


watched paid no attention to us. He did 
not break the rhythm of his movements. 
The loom is a simple mechanism, a frame 
of four upright posts braced together by 
cross-beams, the warp beam at the back, 
the breast beam in front for the support of 
the weaver. At the top is an apparatus 
which lifts and lowers the heddles by the 
treadles under the foot of the weaver. 
These heddles are two frames which hold 
cords attached to each thread in the warp. 
So when the weaver presses down on the 
treadles every second thread in the warp is 
raised. He drives the shuttle through the 
opening. “Muy sencillo, no?” smiled our 
guide. He pointed out that the loom is 
set up with enough “lizo,” warp thread, 
for more than one sarape. When one is 
finished the weaver leaves a space and 
begins another. The unwoven warp serves 
as fringes when the sarapes are cut. 

Years ago in Chicago I watched a ma- 
chine weave a Brussel carpet — an enor- 
mous monster of millions of tiny mecha- 
nisms clicking away automatically with 
inhuman precision. Being from the hinter- 
lands of Colorado, I had a vague feeling 
that if it broke loose from its moorings it 
would devour me. But this loom did not 
only seem alive, but it seemed an exten- 
sion of the weaver’s skill and imagination. 
I was so entranced, I breathed in time 
with the cadence of the warp rods; my 
hearing was keyed to the clacking sound 
of the rods of the shuttle, the dull trembl- 
ing of the uprights, the drum-like thumping 
of the combs; my eyes moved in unison 
from right, left, right, left with the shuttles. 

The shuttles are hollow in the middle 
and contain the woof thread. The colors 
are arranged before the weaver in the re- 
lationship to each other that they will ap- 
pear in the pattern he is weaving. Resting 
on one side of the right palm, the shuttle 
darts swift and clear like a bright-plumed 
bird across the web, unwinding itself. At- 
tached from the batten, which works to 
and fro from the top of the loom, is the 
comb, with a tooth raised between every 
two threads of the warp.’ By driving up 
the batten after the woof thread is woven 
in, the weaver strikes the thread to its 
place. As the comb vibrates the weave 
of the cloth is tightened. 

On the upper side, from the warp rod 
to the bar we saw all the wool threads, 
each on its separate shuttle, each with its 
own strength, its definite color. On the 
other side of the warp, the under side from 
the warp rod to the beam was the cloth. 
All the threads gathered and united and 


the union of all the subtilities of the shades 
of each thread created diagonal designs 
against a field, thick, heavy and white like 
coarse snow. By myriads of tiny little 
motions, the weaver had sketched a fine 
feathery edging along the borders, with the 
exquisiteness of an etching done by the tip 
of an artist’s brush. 

I would be waxing overly romatic if I 
should add that the silent brooding Mexi- 


can bent over his loom weaves into his 


STANCO SALT 


STANSBURY SALT COMPANY, Inc. 


408 Zion’s Savings Bank Bldg. 
SALT LAKE CITY 1, UTAH 


COLUMBIA SHEEP 
The All American Breed 


Columbia Rams are used in 
Range Herds to: 
Produce large sheep 
Increase pounds of wool 
Increase length of staple 
Improve color of wool 
Decrease shrinkage 
Increase value of ewe lambs 
Provide open face sheep 
s 
SEE COLUMBIA SHEEP 
Jan. 16-24—National Western Stock 
Show, Denver, Colorado. 






























* 
COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Alma Esplin, Secretary 
P. O. Box 315, Logan, Utah 


SUFFOLKS 




















WOMB SUPPORTS FOR 
YOUR EWES 


| guarantee this product if you have one 
on hand when needed. 
Price $3.00 for three, $5.25 for six. 
GEORGE EDWARDS 
Livingston, Montana 








Box 553 
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cloth the bright flowers of Mexico, the 
mellow warmth of her sun, the simple yet, 
mysterious traditions of her race. Yet, these 
are the things I think of when I look at 
the sarape we brought home. 





THE AUXILIARIES 
(Continued from page 37) 


Utah Plans Luncheon 
Meeting With Sewing 
Instructors 


TAH Auxiliary President Mrs. M. V. 
Hatch, of Panguitch and her Board of 
Directors met at the home of Mrs. Tony 
Smith, Salt Lake City, November 13th. 
Utah’s delegate to the National Conven- 
tion was appointed and an alternate se- 
lected. Plans for the Utah Auxiliary con- 
vention to be held late in January were 
discussed and plans were laid for a lunch- 
eon at which sewing instructors from Salt 
Lake and surrounding areas will be guests 
and at which time the 1953 “Make It Your- 
self—With Wool” contest will be discussed 
with the teachers. It is planned this year 
to ask each local auxiliary to invite sew- 
ing instructors within its area to attend this 
luncheon-meeting if they so desire. In this 
way, it is felt that good-will is created 
between the teachers and the auxiliary and 
a clearer understanding of the contest and 
its problems will be developed in a group 
better than ‘trying to contact the teachers 
individually. This meeting will be post- 
poned until after the National Convention 
at which time some of the problems of the 
contest will be ironed out and the newest 
suggestions can be presented before Utah’s 
teachers and auxiliary leaders. 


























”.... AMD SOMEDBY SOON, WELL HAVE A LITTLE 
PASTURE OF Oe (WN—-JUST ME AND EWE / 4 


—The National Wool Grower 
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Salt Lake Chapter 
Meetings 


et Salt Lake City Chapter has resumed 
its regular monthly meetings and has 
met three times so far this season. 

The September meeting was held at the 
home of Mrs. E. J. Voda. Hostesses for 
the day were Mrs. Voda, Mrs. Nellie Os- 
wald, Mrs. S. I. Greer and Mrs. Blanche 
Kearnes. 

Mrs. Wm. J. Graef was hostess to the 
group at her home in October assisted by 
Mrs. Don Kenney, Mrs. Owen Morris, 
Mrs. Emory Smith, and Mrs. R. V. Wixom. 
They served a typical Chinese luncheon 
and clever decorations carrying out the 
theme were used. Mrs. W. Hartlett Powell 
was the guest speaker. She told of her 
visit to the United States Supreme Court 
and a question-and-answer period followed 
her talk. 

The October meeting was held at the 
Ambassador Club with luncheon preced- 
ing an illustrated talk on Europe by Mrs. 
Ray J. Clark. Mrs. Clark recently returned 
from a tour of duty in France with her 
husband who was with the United States 
Air Corps. They traveled extensively 
through several other countries before com- 
ing home. She illustrated her talk with 
colored slides, post cards, catalogs, etc. 

The December meeting will be in the 
form of a Christmas party at the home of 
Mrs. S. I. Greer. Each member will bring 
a Christmas gift for either a young girl 
or boy and these gifts will be presented to 
the school for retarded children at Ameri- 
can Fork before Christmas. 


—Mrs. Emory Smith 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN RAM VISITS 
DOMESTIC FLOCK 


A Rocky Mountain ram, believed about 
18 months old, joined a band of ewes graz- 
ing on the ranch of their owner, Del Jones, 
Sr., three miles east of Shoupe, Idaho, ac- 
cording to the Farm, Home and Garden 
Section of the Salt Lake Tribune of Novem- 
ber 16, 1952. The ram arrived on October 
9th. The Rambouillet ewes accepted him 
and he stayed for more than ten days. He 
even followed the domestic sheep into the 
barns when they were herded in at night. 
Mr. Jones hopes that enough crossbred 
sheep result from the ram’s visit to develop 


a new strain of “the hearty quality con- 
stantly sought by breeders in the rugged 
Salmon River country.” 
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BARGAIN ! Farmers and ranchers who check the facts 


are making an interesting discovery these days: 


RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION TODAY 
IS A BETTER BUY THAN EVER! 


for Example: Say youship a 1200-lb. choice 
steer via Burlington from Alliance, Nebraska 
to Omaha. That’s 421 miles... and at today’s 
freight rates you would pay the equivalent 
of just 22 lbs. of that 1200-lb. beef. In 1939, 
you’d have paid the equivalent of 49 lbs. of 
beef—or over twice as much. 


And the same applies to the things you buy. 


BURLINGTON LINES © Sceryuhere West 


To ship a ton of barbed wire from Chicago to 
Denver (1034 miles) today, you’d pay the 
price of 267 pounds of wire. In 1939, you’d 
have paid the price of 323 pounds of wire. 


The BURLINGTON serves thousands of west- 
ern ranchers and farmers efficiently and 
economically. Let us serve you, too—the 
same way. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Colorado and Southern Railway 
Fort Worth and Denver Railway 


Burlington serves important livestock markets at Denver, Omaha, 
Sioux City, St. Joseph, Kansas City, St. Louis, St. Paul, Peoria and Chicago. 
We are also one of the nation’s largest carriers of 
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38th COLISEUM 


NATIONAL || OGDEN, UTAH 
RAM SALE || aue. 20-21, 1953 
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Under Management of Widest Choice of 
National Wool Growers Carefully Selected 





Association Rams in America! 





























